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SPUD BOSS: Edwin D. Axton. 
quiet, hardworking treasurer of 
Axton-Fisher since 1906, suc- 
ceeds his brother, the late Wood- 
ford F. Axton, as president of 
the Louisville tobacco company. 


HOME ON THE RANGE: 


QUINTS CLUB: Crack salesmen of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Electrolux division before a replica of the Dionne 
hospital. The dolls symbolize membership in the Quin- 
tuplets Club for those who sell five refrigerators in a day— 
just one of the firm's quota-husting devices. See page 618. 


Force, H-0 oats, Presto cake flour and farina and 26 cut-outs of char- 


acters in its radio program 


The specially priced combination is aimed at kids, but the cake flour appeals 


to their mothers, also. 


FORTY MILLION: 


| Seegzoms 


brought the jubilee shipment to start a big sales drive. 


Hecker H-0 Company puts a package of 
inside this corrugated fibre ranch house. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company make the house. 


Kenneth Warden, national s.m. of Seagram Distillers Corpora- 
tion, and city officials of Newark at the airport there, welcoming bottles of Crown 


whiskey numbered 40,000,001 to 40,000,012. 
gurgled forth in the 12 months since the brand's introduction. 


That huge number of bottles have 
United Air Lines 


HIND 
WHEARS 


TODAY Detroit leads the nation—in capacity of in- 
dustrial activity——in percentage of gain in bank 
clearings—and in factory employment. 


There has not been such activity in Detroit since 
1930. Automobile production has gained consistently 
each week of 1935. Retail business is ahead of 1934. 

Because it reaches the homes of Detroit—where the 
power behind the wheels resides—advertisers who know 
this FOURTH GREAT AMERICAN MARKET use 
The Detroit News. 


The Detroit News leads all American newspapers in 
total linage GAIN in 1934 over 1933 and in March, 
1935, was second in advertising in America. 


Its circulation is so distributed that the better the 


Se the Detvelt Tealtna Aves district, the better The Detroit News covers it. 


illustrated above, where 
47% of the people of 
Michigan and 60% of its 
wealth is located, News 
circulation is highest 
where income is 
greatest, 


* THE HOME NEWSPAPER—76% HOME-DELIVERED IN DETROIT 
4 NEW YORK: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc CHICAGO: J. E. LUTZ 
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“When ’Omer smote his bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 
An’ what ’e thought ’e might require, 
E went and took, the same as me.” 


HEN Rudyard Kipling received 

the gold medal of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature in 1926, only three 
other men in more than a century had 
achieved that infrequent honor. 

Sir Walter Scott, George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy...equally distinguished 
authors who preceeded him...were also 
writers of fiction. And of these, Scott, at 
least, like Kipling suffered no prejudice 
in the minds of the academicians because 
he wrote very popular fiction. 

So Kipling spoke with the voice of 
authority when he said : “ Fiction is truth’s 
elder sister. It is the oldest of the arts... 
the mother of history, biography and 
philosophy.’ 

This writer of Great Fiction, whose work 
frequently has appeared in Cosmopolitan, 
knew, as you may judge from the quota- 
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“THE MOST INFLUENTIAL BOOKS, 
AND THE TRUEST IN THEIR INFLU.- 
ENCE, ARE WORKS OF FICTION,” SAID 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. “THEY 
RE-ARRANGE, THEY REPEAT, THEY 
CLARIFY THE LESSONS OF LIFE? ; 
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tion that heads this page, that there were 
no new stories, but only new ways of 
telling old ones. 


For the writers of today are confined, 
according to Kipling, to “those fifty ulti- 
mate comedies and tragedies to which 
the Gods mercifully limit human action 
and suffering.” 


Into the editorial offices of Cosmopol- 
itan last year poured more than 45 stories 
every calendar day. 


All of these 16,000 tales turned on some 
one of the fifty basic plots. From that 
tremendous number, written by experi- 
enced and budding authors alike, were 
chosen those few stories big enough in 
their emotional stimulus to interest and 
arouse more than 1,600,000 families 
every month. 


During the past four years various ad- 
vertising agencies made a series of reader- 
interest surveys for Good Housekeeping 
and Time. The most thought-provoking 


result is the strength of those magazines 


Cosmopolitan 


From a print in the collection of the New York Public Library 


that depend on the quality of their fiction 


for their continued hold on their readers. 


No one must weigh the quality of a 
magazine’s fiction so keenly as the man 
who projects his advertising against its 
background ...an idea that gains swift ac- 
ceptance and appreciation as advertisers 
and agents take new appraisal of, and 
find new respect for, the emotional stim- 
ulus of Great Fiction. 


By every indication Great Fiction is the 
most profitable background for Effective 
Advertising. Who doubts that the Far-East 
stories of Kipling and Maugham stim- 
ulate round-the-world travel? Or for that 
matter who questions the value of a 
Katherine Brush serial in arousing a dor- 
mant interest in clothes and cosmetics? 


Men who sell know the emotional 
power of Great Fiction, Those who know 
it best use Cosmopolitan most ...for Cosmo- 
politan, by accepted critical standards, 
prints more Great Fiction per issue than 
any other magazine. 


-The Human Side- 
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Wonders of Fashion 


Oppenheim Collins & Company, New York store, held a three- 
day fashion show in the Silver Grill of the Hotel Lexington last 
week. Thirty-three numbers were shown, with proper musical 
accompaniment, to the diners gathered for their 65-cent meals. 
It was all quite lovely and unexpected—particularly one blonde 
young lady in white. We looked up the name of the style. It 
was called, appropriately enough, “The Virgin.” 
was playing, “I Believe in Miracles.” 


The orchestra 


A Mere Million Bagatelles! 


Nobody can laugh off the “pin game” now. True, its granddad 
was merely the old bagatelle of 1874—nails in a board to pester 
a ball headed for a point-scoring hole. But look at it today: Light 
and color to catch the coin-in-the-slot player's eye; names like 
‘Cavalcade,’ “Hell's Balls” and. “Builder Upper’ to strike his 
fancy; spring plungers for ‘‘skill’’; merchandise for winnings. 


About five years ago it began to appear in cigar stores, railroad 
stations and hotel lobbies to catch pennies and nickels. And it 
caught plenty. So it spread over the country until today “there are 
probably 500,000 ‘locations’ averaging two pin games each,” says 
Leslie Anderson of Billboard. That's maybe a million—each earn- 
ing a few dollars a week for the “location” owner, a few for the 
“operator”: who buys them for $15 to $100 apiece from one of the 
250 jobbers. About 100 manufacturers turned out at least 125,000 
machines in 1934. It’s an industry! 


And now come the ‘‘sportlands’’—latest development in this new 
business. “‘Sportlands” are merely big “locations’’ devoted en- 
tirely to pin games. Each successful one uses an important cen- 
tral store location; works from 25 to 250 games; handles crowds; 
distributes a considerable volume of merchandise—including na- 
tional brands—redeeming coupons issued to point winners. 


The ‘‘sportland” owner can fix the point redemption value to 
suit his own judgment, but the average today is about $1 in mer- 
chandise for 900 or 1,000 points. To meet the demands of his 
customers, one big New York “sportland’’ spends $8,000 for 
cigarettes per month, $1,200 for cigars, $700 for candy, $500 or 
$600 for hats which local retail stores exchange for his merchan- 
dise orders, and so on. His customers can win half a pound of 
Walter Bakers chocolate for 100 
points, one pound of Maxwell House 
coffee for 325 points, five pounds 
of Domino sugar for 250 points, a 
tin of PA for 130 points. 


The ‘‘sportland” owner's merchan- 
dise outgo ranges from 30 to 50% of 
intake. This seems to satisfy the 
customers. When they do not go 
home empty-handed, they come back 
and bring their friends. 


Associations of “‘sportland” own- 
ers try'to keep standards up and 
racketeers out of the business. Many 
of them have graduated from the 


“Pin game” palaces like this are spreading all over the 
country. 


dying “‘penny arcade.’”’ They want people to get something 
their money besides amusement. That’s what builds regular trad 
It even has created bookkeeping systems in many ‘“‘sportlands, 
where long lists of customers’ accounts are kept showing credits 
for points won day by day; debits for merchandise withdrawn, 
Imagine a set of customer accounts in an old-time penny arcade! 


The “‘sportland” idea got its start in New York City last 
There are more than 100 in the city today. Five under one ov 
ship pay $137,000 annual rental. Other big cities are seeing them 
this year. There may be 1,000 in the country. One, in Washington, 


uses 15 minutes of local radio time twice a week to ann 


ce 
grand-prize winners. Groups in New York use eighth-pages of 
amusement newspaper space weekly, rotating the copy among 


papers. Thus the “sportland’’ begins to take its place among 
front-street businesses. 


“I still regard it as a depression baby,” a ‘‘sportland’’ owner tells 
SALES MANAGEMENT. But others disagree. 


“Oh, Yeah!” 
William Feather in his house magazine says: 


“OH YEAH!” 


“If we can ever be of service to you let us know 
Satisfaction is guaranteed Every customer is treated alike 
Deliveries when promised . . . Your credit is good 
here . . . The customer is always right When you have 
a job that can’t be done, let us do it We aim to please 
. . . We can’t prosper unless you prosper We won't be 
undersold 


Once a customer, always a customer . . . Your 
troubles are our opportunities Biggest dollar value in the 
city . . . Since all these securities have been sold, this 
advertisement is published only as a matter of record . . . This 


statement is based on information which we believe to be reliable 
‘ This mortgage is guaranteed These bonds are pay- 
able in gold Without obligation, we will make a survey 
of your insurance policies and your insurance needs . . . Let us 
help you It costs nothing to find out Others have 
succeeded, and so can you Your watch repaired while you 
wait . . . The curtain rises at 8:40 This offer is limited 
to a select group You are on our preferred list . . . There 
will be no solicitation of funds.” 


Do your rubber stamp sales phrases mean anything, or when 
John Henry Buyer sees them, does he think of thin slices of a 
well-known delicatessen product? 


Best People’s Biscuits 


Princess Alexis Obolensky, Countess Nieroth, Lady Ian Gallaway, 
the Mesdames W. K. Vanderbilt, John Jacob Astor and Oliver 
Harriman, Jr., Alma Clayburgh, Messrs. Daniel Frohman, Condé 
Nast and Sigmund Spaeth, and some 70 other “best people’’ went 
to a tea at the Ritz-Carlton in New York the other day, on the 
formal invitation of Miss Constance Stark. 


Sir Gerald Campbell, British Consul General, received with 
Leslie Howard, Edmund Gwenn, star of “Laburnum Grove,” and 
Judith Anderson, featured player in 
“The Old Maid,” Pulitzer prize play, 
now running on Broadway. 


It was all proper, and _ British. 
An orchestra played British airs while 
everybody talked and ate and drank. 
The guests drank,tea (Melrose’s Pur- 
ple Label). With the tea they ate 
Lemon Puff Cream, Pastry Waffle 
and Currant Flake. 


These last three were the rasson 
d’étre of the tea. They are crea- 
tions of Peek Frean & Company, 
Ltd., just introduced to the American 
market through Renken & Yates Smith 
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te! ODAY electricity takes its place bands and wives together, in their most 

me with love in making the world go receptive mood. Secondly, and more im- 
9 °.9 ° . . . . . 

ed round. And it’s only a little less portant, it is the largest active circulation 


popular. Take a family like the Mortons, 
for example. They’re completely up on 
a their current events. Which means they 

can be sold a great number of electrical 

appliances provided you, Mr. Merchant, 
" tell the Mortons about your merchandise. 
ee The circulation of the Chicago American 
nt provides the best market today for any- 
thing electrical. It is, first of all, the 
largest evening circulation in Chicago. 
nd Thus it permits you to tell your story, in 
“ the evening, to the largest number of hus- 


in town—more young families like the 
Mortons. In other words, more families 
that are conscious of the conveniences and 
comforts of modern electrical equipment. 
To these young people, electrical apph- 
ances provide new outlets to life. You 
have something to sell that they want to 
buy. The big question is: whether theyll 
buy from you or your competition. Believe 
us, they'll most assuredly buy from your 
competition if they know it and don’t know 
you. A word to the wise is—Advertise. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


--- more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL. REPRESENTATIVES: Hearst International Advertising Service 


Rodney FE. Boone. General 1 Manager 
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Corporation, New York, who represent Peek Frean in this cou: 
Mr. Edwin Grant Gobell, head of Renken & Yates Smith, was 
present, of course, but not obtrusively so. So, too, were Miss 
Constance Stark and Mr. T. J. L. Crane, of Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, who handle the advertising of Peek Frean biscuits ip 
this country, and who originated the tea. 


The tea, as Mr. Gobell explained to SM, was “purely a social 
affair. No effort was made to stress the quality of the products 
That was left to a plan of mail follow-up and sampling. The 
trade, to be sure, knew early that the best people were being 
introduced to these new products. Many of the guests expressed 
interest in them and asked for names and where they could be 
purchased.” 


Meanwhile, Renken & Yates Smith, relying largely on the ex. 
ample influence of social leaders, has started to tell ever-widening 
circles of them about the biscuits. A campaign will run in class 
magazines. Though the names of the guests at the tea will not 
be mentioned in the advertising, the fact that “members of the 
400” are enjoying these biscuits will not be forgotten. The Pastry 
Waffle, Mr. Gobell said, was “obviously the one that appealed 
most for its flavor and novelty.” 


Peek Frean has several good reasons for appealing to highe: 
circles. Nearly 80 years old, the company has the “honour 
appointment as Biscuit Purveyors to His Majesty King George V 
and to 22 other Royal Households.”” Which is, as near as we 
can figure, about all the Royal Households left inthe world. The 
company makes 250 kinds of biscuits and biscuit assortments 
uses about twenty different blends of flour; has factories in L 
don, India and Australia. 


The separate baking interests of Mr. James Peek and M 
James Hender Frean were brought together in 1857. Expansion 
came early. During the Siege of Paris, in the ’Seventies, a balloon 
arrived in London with a letter telling of the dire straits of tl 
inhabitants. As soon as the siege was lifted Peek Frean sent 4,47 
tons of a special type of “Ship” biscuit—60,000,000 separat 
biscuits!—to succor the starving people. The letter is still in t 
company’s possession. 


For most of these 80 years Peek Frean has been owned by 
Carr family. Philip Carr is now chairman. Rupert Carr, his so: 
is the fourth generation active in the management. 


Among the media in which the biscuits will be promoted will b 
British World, New York, sponsored by the British Empire 
Chamber of Commerce, first issue of which, to appear in a few 
days, will be concerned chiefly with the “Silver Jubilee.” 


Beauty Overflowing 


solved by Mrs. Anne Davis, 540 West 112th Street, New York 
The answer is “Beauty-full.’” For it, Mrs. Davis, first prize 
winner in a contest conducted by Roman’s store there, which caters 
to women of extraordinary measurements, will be able to buy $25 
of merchandise. 


The contest attracted 1,500 women, most of whom were beyond 
size 38. 

Runners-up were, in order, ““Magnamode,”’ ‘Medium Plus,” 
“Romanesque,” “Queenly” and “Stalwart.” 


The customary, but not wholly effective, ways of solving this 


problem—"'portly,”” ‘““Junoesque,”” “buxom,” “robust” and “pleas- 


ingly plump’’—were scattered lavishly through the contest. 


Perpetuating Herold 


Don Herold, long a cartoonist, later also an advertising writer, 
has become president of the Don Herold Company, New York, 
offering himself as a corporate entity to advertisers “primarily but 


not solely in the direct mail fields. I thought,’ announces Mr 
Herold, “I ought to have an organization.” 


“In about 10 years I want to take up golf. In 25 years I want 


t 


to be a chairman of the board. When I'm dead I want to go on 


forever, like Lord & Thomas and Barnum & Bailey.” 
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Five days after delegates to 
the Chamber of Commerce 
convention adopted a series of 
resolutions criticizing the New 
Deal policies as being stifling 
to business, the industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange zoomed to the highest average close since 1931. 


Stifling 
or Not— 


e@ @ @ If you are a New Deal supporter, you can 
argue that business conditions are improving despite the 
retarding influence of many business men who are not 
“playing ball’’ with the Administration; if you are anti- 
New Deal you can convince yourself that the natural forces 
of recovery are sufficiently strong to overcome retarding 
influences in Washington. 


@ @ @ Certain it is that business volume is not reced- 
ing in accord with predictions made by many so-called ex- 
perts. These calculations were based on a theory that the 
Spring expansion of trade would be followed by at least 
a normal seasonal let-down running well into the Summer. 
Even those most firmly committed to the expectation of a 
let-down in business have agreed that there will be a revival 
in the Fall. These expectations are based on the taking 
hold of credit imflation, the resumption of Government 
spending through the $4,800,000,000 work-relief blank 
.check, and the upturn in housing construction. 


le @ @ While business activity is very likely to 


decline on a seasonal basis during the next two months, 
present indications point to a decline of less than normal 
proportions. General Dawes said the other day, as he puffed 
on his underslung pipe: “I still have more than 60 days in 
which to make good my prediction that not later than June 
or July should be the beginning of a great sustained demand 
for durable goods, and the commencement of a year of full 
business prosperity in the country.” 


@ @ @ Preliminary figures for April show that resi- 
dential construction increased 85% over the same month 
last year. The survey of houses in 64 American cities, di- 
rected by the Department of Commerce, shows that out of 
2,428,907 dwelling units only 946,553 are in good condi- 
tion; 612,977 of these city homes are without baths; 449,- 
627 without indoor water closets; less than 75% are sup- 
plied with gas or electric stoves. In rural homes, of course, 
ithe undeveloped market for improvements is even greater. 
As the New York World-Telegram points out: “If stagnant 
industries seek recovery, their course is to support measures 
which will give this and other great markets for manu- 
factured goods needed purchasing power.” 


@ @ @ As of May 3, pledges for modernization and 
repair obtained through F. H. A. better housing campaigns 
had reached $379,202,753. 


@ @ @ General Motors’ April sales were the largest 
reported for any month since the Summer of 1929—and 
the same can be said about their four months’ sales. 

The Chrysler Corporation reported net profits for the first 
quarter which came within 4% of its total earnings for 
the entire year of 1934. Net profits for the quarter of 


May 15, 1935 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending May 15, 1935: 


J 


$2.12 per share showed an increase of 177% over the 
first quarter last year on an increase of 579% in dollar sales. 
Net earnings were the largest for any first quarter in the 
corporation's history, and were exceeded only in the second 
quarter of 1929. 


@ @ @ New passenger car sales in the United States 
during April totaled 335,000 units, according to a_pre- 
liminary survey made by R. L. Polk & Company. This 
compares with 261,000 cars registered in March and is a 
gain of 50% over a year ago. 


@ @ @ Improvement in retail trade is reflected in the 
sales and earnings statements of office equipment companies. 
The National Cash Register Company's current business is 
running 25% ahead of last year, and the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation doubled its net profit in the first 
quarter and increased sales by 40%. 


@ @ @ Bank debits for the country, New York City 
excluded, gained 11.4% in April, and the imcrease for the 
May 4 week was 9%. Gains were recorded in every Fed- 
eral Reserve district. 


@ @ @ Department store sales in April increased 
12% over last year, but on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
and allowing for the later date of Easter, the index fell 
from 82 in March to 74. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


One of the most encouraging developments of recent 
months is the earnings gains of manufacturers in the 
durable goods industries. First quarter net earnings 
reports show that twelve steel and iron companies had a 
net income of $1,400,000—not large, except when com- 
pared with a deficit of $3,918,000 in last year’s first 
quarter. Four companies in the building materials and 
equipment industry had an aggregate profit of $688,000 
—as against only $10,000 last year. Ten makers of 
machinery and machine equipment earned $1,522,000— 
a tidy increase over $954,000 last year. Five makers of 
railroad equipment had a net income of $27,000—again 
small, but handsome when compared with last year’s 
loss of $596,000. The very robust earnings of auto- 
motive companies have been widely publicized. 
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The farmers’ share in 
each dollar consumers 
spent for 10 major food 
items shrank from 56.3 
cents before the War to 
35 cents in 1932, and 
increased to 45.6 cents 


Farmers and 


Their Money 


in February, 1935. 

@ @ @ This year 34 good 200-pound hogs will buy 
a small automobile; last year it would have required 83. 
This year 38 bushels of Iowa corn sold on the farm buys 
a new suit of clothes; last year it would have required 87. 
This year 83 6-pound hens buys a large standard radio; 
last year 123 would have been required. 


@ @ @ Returns from collectors of Internal Revenue 
for the month of March compared with March, 1934, show 
increases all over the nation, but with the farming states 
making the most astonishing gains. Here are some of 


them: Florida, 102%; Oklahoma, 74%; Mississippi, 
73%; Kentucky, 73%; New Mexico, 69%; Arkansas, 
68% ; Louisiana, 62%; Alabama, 60%; West Virginia, 


59%: Texas, 44%, etc., etc. 


The survey made in 43 states by the magazine 


Electricity on the Farm shows that 70% of the farmers ex- 
pect an increase in income during 1935 with the main body 
of increase expectations in the range between 10 and 30% 


@ @ @ Last weck’s steady soaking rains were general 
throughout the Middlewest and much of the Southwest. 
In the district most severely affected by the drought last 
year, the rainfall in April was 153.6% of normal as against 
36.2% last year. 


@ @ @ Production of farm equipment has been 
stepped up steadily since the beginning of the current year; 
the total of employed has been lifted and all — 
turers report improved earnings. Although operating a 
practically capacity, factories producing tractors, ase. Ba 
and small — implements have been unable to meet 
their shipping dates. Aside from the automobile industries, 
farm equipment manufacturers were the largest users of 
steel during the first quarter. 


Retail trade in the 
fortnight following 
Easter was at a higher 
level than had _ been 
expected—thanks quite 
largely to better 
weather conditions. 


After-Easter 
Sales Improve 


@ @ @ April sales of both Montgomery Ward & 
Company and Sears, Roebuck were the largest for any cor- 
responding month in the histories of the companies. . . . 
Sales by eleven representative chain stores and two mail- 
order houses in April were 18.8% above those in a similar 
month last year. 


@ @ @ Because Easter fell in March last year and in 
April this year a comparison of the two months together 
is a better indication of improvement. For the two months 
this year sales of the units mentioned in the paragraph 
above rose 13.8% 


@ @ @ Luxury articles are in much greater demand 
and the total of dollar sales of the jewelry industry for the 
first quarter was approximately 200% above the comparable 
three months last year. 


@ @ @ Employment in the Detroit area, as of pril 
30, was at 110.8% of the 1923-1925 average, and has beep 
remarkably steady for the past four months, as at no time 
has the index been lower than 101.4. 


@ @ @ Electric power production last week made , 
counter-seasonal gain, as did also lumber production. Stee| 
mill operations were down fractionally to 42.2% of a. 
pacity. 


@ @ @ In recoveries from major depressions, one of 
the signs that progress is being made is the increasing num. 
ber of industries able to attain sales peaks that are even 
higher than in the previous periods of prosperity. In 1934 
new high records were made over such a wide field as 
cigarettes, tin cans, Diesel engines, gasoline, and electric 
refrigerators. 


@ @ @ Commercial cars and light type motor trucks 
will reach an all-time record in 1935. There seems to be 
special significance in this development because the indus- 
try is not a new one and hasn't the ability for rapid growth 
enjoyed by young industries. 


@ @ @ The electric refrigerator industry is almost 
sure to set another new high record this year, and the year 
to date shipments are more than 40% ahead, with some 
units running well above that average. Westinghouse, for 
example, more than doubled its business in the first 
quarter. 


When _ repeal 
came, many 
financial advisers 


Advertising 
told their clients 
Helps Coca-Cola to sell their 


Coca-Cola 

stock. Beer and 
whiskey were certain to cut down the earnings of this 
company. The Coca-Cola officials refused to be licked. 
During the first four months of the year they increased 
their expenditures in major magazines from $106,120 to 
$151,480, and third-quarter radio expenditures from zero 
to $118,530, with increases in other types of media. 


@ @ @ Asa result, first quarter profit of the Coca- 
Cola Company, after all taxes and charges, totaled $2,106,- 
332, equal to $2.11 per share as compared with $1.70 a 
share in the initial quarter of 1934. 


@ @ @ Sixty-five per cent of the metal-working ma- 
chinery in the United States is over 10 years old, accord- 
ing to a survey made by American Machinist. In 1930 only 
48% was that old; in 1929 only 44%. The magazine esti- 
mates that there are 1,345,447 ‘ ‘master tools of industry” 
being used in this country, that 336,745 will have to be 
replaced within the next five years just to hold our own 
in the battle against obsolescence, and that to get back 
to 1930 efficiency will require the purchase of 563,800. 


@ @ @ The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
whose administration has met with the favor of Wall 
Street, has adopted a modified rule dealing with the in- 
formation which must be included in advertisements in 
newspapers and periodicals, with the expected result of an 
increase in this form of advertising. The purpose is to 
limit the information which must be included in advertise- 
ments so that it will not purport to give complete informa- 
tion, but the attention of the investor will be called to 
this fact, with the announcement that the complete in- 
formation can be obtained from the registration statement 
for the security on file with the commission. 
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“i Focusing on Faces in 
the Marketing News 


Supervisor: (Right) R. George Mor- 


gan didn’t travel far to find his life 


e of 


4 work. <A _ native of Lockport, New 
1um- York, he’s been with the Upson Com- 
even wl pany, which has he adquarte rs there, 
92 d for the past 15 years. Starting with 
934 : 


the sales and advertising departments, 
; he worked his way up. Now he has 
ctric ™ ; heen made supervisor of sales. 


d as 


Another Mac: (Left) Sydney G. Me- 


ucks , Allister succeeds Addis E. McKinstry, 
0 be retired, as president of the Interna- 
dus- ee : tional Harvester Company. Beginning 
wth — * as an 18-year old office boy, in 1897, 


at the McCormick factory, Mr. Me- 
\llister’s rise is in the Horatio Alger 
tradition, He represented the com- 


—— Coal ;’ pany in Europe during the World 
year War, passed through the Russian revo- 
some lution and then rehabilitated Harves- 
for ter plants in Germany and France. 
tr. tee four years ago he returned to the 
hist Sas U. S. and was elected THC v-p. 


Moffet Studios 


peal 
any 
ISTS 
ients 
reir 
ola 
and 
this 
-ked. 
-ased 
0 to 
zero 


70 a4 ; Blackstone 


Three Coming Up: Paul H. Beuter, left, steps into the job of advertising man- 
ager of the M. J. B. Company, San Francisco, tea, coffee and rice packers. 
ma- Formerly he was ad mgr. of Hawaiian Pineapple. In center is H. R. Peck, head 
of the new Building Materials Division of Armstrong Cork Products. He’s been 


cord- with the company 15 years. At right is James Negley Cooke, Jr., just appointed 
only manager of Wells & Richardson Company, makers of Diamond dyes and Dandelion 
esti- butter color, a division of Sterling Products. 
stry” 
o be Thev Wate i sit ; — . 
1ey Watch the Birdie: (Left) inance your home improvements 

own Prettiest child in advertising, thru the National Housing Act 
back a the Art Directors Club of New 
10. : — York has decided, is Beryl Pals: Uncle Sam, through the Fed- 

; ; Magee. She is five, and her eral Housing Act, is doing more than 
sion, ' . sister Anita, at right, is seven. pat painters on the back. That Act 
Wall g . Both are doing well at posing, is causing a spurt in demand for 
» in i Se Probably you remember Ber- freshened, improved homes—which 
ri, yl’s last picture, drawing a means sales of many things, paint not 
Ss in ‘ t.. ( Lh ats coach for Fisher Bodies. Mrs. least. Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
f an 5s 3 SEN Boe : Dee RoOe YS” James Magee, their mother, Cincinnati, gains the good will of 
is to Ae Tien, ' wih : took them along a couple of master painters and suggests to home- 


years ago when she made a owners the ease of modernization with 
business call at McCall’s mag- an NHA loan by this window display. 
azine. An editor saw them Thus it satisfies everyone, including 


and insisted that they pose for 

illustrations. Despite prosper- 

ity and many business engage- 

ments, both kids are “normal.” 

They like dolls, “dressing up” 
and photographers. 


retailers, on whom the manufacturer 

depends for his trade. Zipprodt, Inc., 

Chicago, is the agency creating the 

display. Dealers ordered so many 

copies that the initial supply had to 
be renewed. 
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Frank H. Trembly, Jr. 


Here is the story of the way the live-wire Electrolux 
sales division of the Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany is chalking up one new record after another 


in refrigerator sales. These men fight for orders 
because they have plenty of incentive and they have 
a whale of a lot of fun doing it. 


Based on an interview by A. R. Hahn with 


a. BF 


CHRISTMAN 


General Sales Manager 


AND 


FRANK H. 


TREMBLY, 


it = 


Assistant Sales Manager in Charge of Electrolux Sales 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Challenge, Help and Reward 
Your Men—and They'll Sell” 


HATTERED sales records and 
broken traditions are so common 
now at the Electrolux Division 
of the Philadelphia-Gas Works 

Company that they're no longer news. 
Things began to happen as early as 
December, 1934, immediately after the 
reorganization of this department along 
modern specialty selling lines. 
December, to be exact, was the big- 
gest month in winter sales ever en- 
joyed by the company. January, 1935, 
sales exceeded January, °34, by an 
even 100. February beat its twin 
month of last year by 160 sales. Then, 
just to show they hadn't gone stale, 
the sales force turned in, for March, 
an all-time high—the biggest month in 
the history of the company, during 
which 180.3% of quota was attained. 
In April, spurred on by the Prosperity 
Cup Contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Refrigeration 
Committee, records again fell, and 
Philadelphia jumped into the lead in 
its division*, having sold 40% of a 


*The AGA drive is a nation-wide contest 
for gas companies and their retail salesmen 
on sales of gas refrigerators. To make 
competition fair, companies are assigned to 
divisions based on the number of regis- 
tered meters. Philadelphia, in Division A, 
competes against such cities as Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Detroit, Washington and 
Los Angeles. Thus far, Brooklyn has given 
the Quakers the hottest race. 
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three-month quota in 25 days. The 
company expects to sell around 7,700 
gas refrigerators this year—more than 
214 times the number sold last year— 
and this in a market already 30% sat- 
urated with mechanical refrigerators! 

We went to Philadelphia especially 
to ask Frank H. Trembly, Jr., assistant 
sales manager of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works, also serving as acting super- 
visor of the Electrolux Division, and 
his chief, H. S. Christman, general sales 
manager, what kind of salesmanship 
was behind this remarkable perform- 
ance record. They explained largely in 
terms of four general management pol- 
icles: 

1. The innovation of a highly or- 
ganized, closely knit, specialty selling 
organization, as opposed to the more 
or less typical “utility’’ selling organ- 
ization which preceded it. 

2. The development of a plan 
through which each salesman has con- 
stantly before him a clear conception 
of his objectives and his opportunities 
for increasing his earnings, through 
persistent and intelligent selling work. 

3. Constant changes of pace and 
stimulation of the sales group through 
sales contests, extra rewards for spe- 
cial performance, special recognition, 
weekly sales meetings, and other plans. 

4. Close personal contact between 
salesmen and the management wherein 


each man’s special selling difficulties 
are handled on a custom basis. 

When Mr. Trembly became assistant 
sales manager last fall, he took direct 
charge of the Refrigeration Division 
and made a number of changes in the 
organization. Where formerly the 
sales emphasis centered largely around 
five districts, this was changed so that 
a strong central organization closely di- 
rected the district sales. Each district 
actively competed with the other and 
psychological, as well as material, in- 
centives were given for preeminence 
in sales. 

Approximately 50 men are divided 
into five teams, covering five districts 
of the city of Philadelphia. They are 
given identity under the names of the 
“Eagles,” “Yellow Jackets,” “Lions,” 
“Bull Dogs” and “Tigers.” They sell 
nothing but Electrolux refrigerators, gas 
ranges and water heaters being handled 
by a separate division. The majority 
of their sales are made to individual, 
‘private homes. 

Quotas are set both for teams and 
for individual salesmen. To give each 
man a clear conception of earnings 
possibilities for the year, Mr. Trembly 
had made up, in December, a sheet 
similar to the one reproduced with this 
article. It pictures earnings at seven 
levels, ranging from $3,360 to $8,400 
for the year, and shows just how many 
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refrigerators a man has to sell to make 
the amount designated. These totals 
are then broken down into monthly 
quotas, according to the normal curve 
of refrigerator sales, the peak being in 
May and June. 

‘Each salesman is asked to pick his 
own schedule for the year. Then this 
becomes his personal selling plan,’’ Mr. 
Trembly explains. “Each month, at the 
end of the month, he gets a report 
on his performance which shows how 
it measures up against his quota. Some- 
times, when a man falls down, I say, 
Perhaps your program is too stiff. 
Don't you want to lower your stand- 
ard?’ And inv ariably the reply is ‘No, 
sir!’ This method for keeping every 
man reminded of just where he stands 
keeps him working for a definite goal. 
If he drops behind five sales one 
month, he knows he has to make those 
five up in a later month if he is to 
earn all he wants to earn during the 
year.” 
The Electrolux Division doesn’t 
ve ‘‘drives’’ as such, but it’s the kind 
of sales organization in which some- 
thing lively and interesting is always 
going on. No one has the opportunity 
vet bored with any one selling idea. 
There is always some new reward to 
create new incentive. Most important, 
perhaps, in the program for keeping 
salesmen on their toes, is the weekly 
salcs meeting. The team showing high- 
est per cent of quota sold for the week 
sits in the front row—the tail-enders 
in the back. There’s usually some spe- 

| bonus award—sometimes, for ex- 

ple, names of all quota-makers for 

week are put into a giant-size “‘silk- 
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ness, and neither rain 
nor snow nor heat nor 
cold nor gloom of 
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hat’’ and six drawings are made, with 
the winners awarded an extra $5 
bonus. 

This extra-bonus idea is one used 
almost continuously, Mr. Trembly says. 
During April, for example, an extra 
$2.50 per sale was offered on 1934 
and older models. The same amount 
was offered as an added bonus for all 
sales over quota. Five dollars per sale 
was put up for all sales over double 
quota. Often something special is of- 
fered to interest the salesmen’s wives. 

“We make a very determined effort,’ 
Mr. Trembly said, “to keep the wives 
actively interested im our behalf. Our 
men necessarily have long hours, and 
they must often work in the evening, 
so we do something definite to keep 
the wives satisfied. In April we of- 
fered a $25 store order to the wife or 
sweetheart of the high man for the 
month; second -” was a $15 store 
order. A pair of silk hose went to 
the wife or sweetheart for every five 
sales made during the month, and 
“mystery prize” was put up for the 
wife or sweetheart of the supervisor 
who had highest per cent of quota for 
the month.” 

When the February quota victory 
was celebrated with a banquet and 
dance, one of the supervisors told the 
wives: “If you want new things for 
your home, you should think of these 
in terms of extra sales above the pres- 
ent rate of selling that your husbands 
are now doing. For example, if you 
want a new dress, one extra sale will 
easily make that possible. Don’t ask 
your husband for money out of his 
present income; just see that he sells an 


wen’ ‘faint “stacking Refrigeration Sales Division 
that quota. Average THE PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS COMPANY 
earnings for the whole APRIL 1935 
sales force this year errr Arent of Oats 
will be between $3,000 | 2S% 125% 
and $3,200—an_ excep- ox 100% 
tionally high average 
for specialty men, B% fy —; 
Extra rewards to fur- 
i Sh | 
nish new _ incentives S08 |- 1 7 
for hard work play an “<i mS 
important part in | 
maintaining this quota- ce i | wie af 
busting tradition. — m = — “2 


extra refrigerator for your special bene- 
fit.” 

Just before the meeting closed, four 
special prizes, donated by four of the 
executives, were announced for the 
wives of the high men during March. 
a $25 Easter dress, $10 


These were 

hat, $10 shoes and a $5 bag. ‘The 
ladies love it,’ Mr. Trembly com- 
mented. ‘‘And they deserve it be- 


cause, after all, they play a very real 
part in Our success. 

The management has all sorts of 
trick ideas for giving recognition to 
men who perform creditably, other than 
through merchandise prizes or bonus 
awards. A man who has turned in an 
exceptional week’s work may be asked 
to tell how he did it in sales meeting. 
A “Quota Club” honors all men who 
make quota for the month, the high 
man being “president.” A giant size 
book holds the records of the Quota 
Club from month to month, and each 
man who wins a place personally signs 
his name on the roster. “Quota Club” 
pins are awarded, with rubies or dia- 
monds added as successive sales rec- 
ords merit. 

Five “Bye-Lo”’ dolls, symbolizing the 
Dionne quintuplets (who have an Elec- 
trolux, you know!) are tucked into a 
blanket in the meeting room to re- 
mind the men that he who makes five 
individual sales in one day can be- 
come a member of the very select 
‘Quintuplets’ Club.” (During the 
first month, two salesmen put the origi- 
nal charter member in his place by 
turning in six sales in one day.) 

Typical of the sales contest ideas 
which have helped to build Electrolux 
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INDIVIDUAL SALES PROGRAM, 1935 
Refrigeration Division 
The Philadelphia Cas Works Company 


MONTH #1 #2 #3 #4 #5 #6 #7 
January 6 8 9 11 12 12 15 
February 5 7 8 9 10 12 15 
March 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
April 14 17 21 24 28 32 35 
May 15 18 22 26 30 34 36 
June 15 18 22 26 30 34 36 
July 1é 15 18 21 24 27 30 
August 12 15 18 21 24 27 30 
September 10 12 15 18 20 22 25 
October 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
November 6 8 9 10 12 14 15 
December 9 12 14 16 18 20 23 
TOTAL 120 150 180 210 240 270 300 
AMOUNT $3,360 | $4,200 | $5,040/$5,880 | $6,720 | $7,560 | $8,400 


To reach any of seven yearly incomes, a PGW Electrolux salesman knows a year 


in advance how many refrigerators he will have to sell each month. 
makes allowances for peak and slack seasons 


The schedule 


a spur to the laggard to make hay while 


the sun shines. 


sales for Philadelphia Gas, is a ‘‘Bo- 
loney Dollar’ contest held from No- 
vember 15 to December 31 of last 
year. It was so successful it is being 
repeated this month. 

Mock “‘bills’’ marked “One Wurst,”’ 
“One Boloney,” ‘One Bailey,” etc., 
were used as the basis of award of 
points earned. One “Boloney Dollar,” 
for example, was given for every dol- 
lar of sales. More such “dollars” were 
given for the sale of Electrolux boxes 
which replaced electric refrigerators; a 
bunch of them went to high man for 
each week; another to each man who 
sat in the front row at sales meeting; 
still others for cold canvass sales. In 
other words, the award points were so 
arranged as to accomplish special sales 
objectives and encourage well-rounded 
selling effort. These ‘dollars’ were 
turned in at the end of the contest for 
a choice of a wide range of merchan- 
dise prizes. 

When the end of the month nears 
and quotas haven't quite been achieved, 
a rapid-fire and very brief contest of 
some kind, with special awards, is 
sometimes used. During the last four 
days of January, Philadelphia had the 
worst snow storm that city had experi- 
enced in nearly a quarter of a century. 
The thermometer was around zero, and 
it looked as though quotas would not 
be reached. On the morning of the 
27th, therefore, a four-day “Zero” 
drive was started. In reporting re- 
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sults, Mr. Trembly said, ‘Special prizes 
were offered, and the battle to win 
customers to a closing was kept up un- 
til midnight of the last day of the 
month. Two of the men were so en- 
thusiastic that they took customers to 
the company’s warehouse late in the 
night in the zero temperature to see 
the Electrolux they were to buy. Not 
all of the men made the grade, but 
the majority brought in sales, some of 
them selling as many as four boxes in 
one day. Thirty-nine sales were made 
on the last day of the drive. The net 
result was 63 sales in four days. The 
quota was not only made, but exceeded, 
and 100 more sales were made than in 
January, 1934. The drive put sales 
ahead of those made in December, 
also an exceptional record, as normally 
January sales run smaller than Decem- 
ber’s. 

Salesmen’s compensation is arranged, 
just as the bonuses and special prizes, 
to pay the men more for specific jobs 
the company wants them to do. For 
example, each salesman is protected on 
all sales made in his territory, no matter 
what the source of the sale may be. 

But he gets only 5% commission if he 
has never contacted the buyer; 10% 
if he has the buyer filed (60-day expi- 
ration) as a prospect, and 15% if he 
closes the sale himself. This encour- 
ages canvassing and regular filing of 
any new names—the company asks for 
three a day. 


Mr. Trembly especially emphasized 
the importance, in their program, of 
close personal contact with the sales. 
men. ‘My office door is always open,” 
he said. “Any man can come in ang 
discuss his difficulties at any time, | 
try to keep each man im my mind as 
an individual, so that I can give him 
recognition, or helpful suggestions fo; 
improvement, at the right time. Only 
this morning I met one of the men in 
the hall who turned in two sales yes- 
terday. I commented on it, and on the 
fact that those sales put him over his 
quota for the month—naturally he was 
pleased that I knew this. Everybody 
craves recognition and most salesmen 
who find that effort is noticed will go 
out and fight twice as hard for the next 
order. To my mind, selling is essen- 
tially a problem of managing men, and 
you can't get real results unless your 
interest in them is very direct and your 
relations with them as close and as hu- 
man and as understanding as possible.” 

Both direct mail effort and news. 
paper advertising in every newspaper 
in Philadelphia back up the salesmen. 


Scholl ‘Foot Comfort Week’ 


to Get Strong Promotion 


The Scholl Manufacturing Company 
puts high pressure advertising and pro- 
motion into its nineteenth annual 
“Foot Comfort Week,” June 15 to 22. 
The company calls it “the greatest 
campaign in the history of Scholl,” 
backing it up with a full page each in 
Saturday Evening Post and True Story, 
large space in Colliers and The Ameri- 
can Weekly, and a newspaper schedule 
that blankets the nation. During the 
week a radio program goes on the air 
from WOR, Newark, N.J.; WGN, 
Chicago; WXYZ, Detroit, and WLW, 
Cincinnati. 

A series of window trims and other 
dealer helps will be released to shoe, 
department and drug stores to reach 
the “7 out of 10” people who have 
foot troubles. 


Aetna’s Traffic Safety Film 
Seen by 5,000,000 People 


“Saving Seconds,” a traffic safety 
film produced for Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company, began circulating last 
September and had been seen by about 
5,000,000 people in 3,859 showings 
up to May 1, according to Aetna. The 
number of prints (500) is “the great- 
est ever for an industrial film. Traffic 
courts in New York and Chicago have 
used it, collecting “admissions” rang- 
ing from $2 to $25, according to the 
seriousness of the defendant’s offense 
Schools and organizations have shown 
it in addition to its theatre runs. 
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By THOMAS POWER 


Sometimes your prospect is being frank 
when she tells you “I can’t afford it,” but 
the chances are ten to one that what she 
really means is “I don’t want it badly 
enough to have to pay your price.” Good 
salesmanship can give it the added value 
in her eyes to make her afford it. 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


HERE is there a salesman who hasn't 
heard this phrase, “I can’t afford it.” 
Stubbornly and frequently repeated, it 

. has spelled an end to more sales efforts 
than any of us have made. 

There is no one answer to such an objection, 
but usually it means that the salesman has failed to 
give the object sufficient value in the prospect's 
eyes. I remember vividly an experience a num- 
ber of years ago. I tried to sell a man an electric 
refrigerator. He couldn't afford it, so he said, 
and finally I took that as an answer. A short 
time later, I saw him driving around in a brand 
new car. It turned out that he had just bought 
it. He was able to afford that. The car salesman 
had made him want it enough so that he could 
afford it. I hadn’t made him want a refrigerator 
enough. 

That’s where the fault usually lies and usually 
“I can’t afford it” means “I don’t want it badly 
enough to have to pay your price.” The answer 
is to show your prospect in his own terms why 
he should have it. 

Make him want it badly enough to say, “‘I can’t 
afford it, but, by gum, I’m going to get it any- 
way.” 

It requires skillful questioning to find out just 
how this particular article can be made to assume 
a value of $10, $20 or $100 in the prospect's eyes 
—to find out and then show to him that for every 
dollar he puts into it he will get back one and a 
half in value received. Not always, but most of 
the time, “I can’t afford it’ simply means “I 
haven’t been sold.’’ 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 


Your salesmen, your advertising, and other factors in your 
sales program lead a prospect to the point where you 


almost have the order. But it goes to a competitor. Why? 
This is the second of a series of unique research studies 
being made for Sales Management by the Market Research 
Corporation of America. The first appeared May 1. 


Why Did Your Competitor 
Get That Last Order? 


The Market Research Corporation of 
America, under the direction of Percival 
White and Pauline Arnold, planned this 
survey, conducted the field 


tabulated the returns. 


work, and 
The interpretive 
comments are by Philip Salisbury, execu- 
tive editor of Sates MANnacemMeNnT. In 
the issue of June 1, Sates MANAGEMENT 
will present the third of this series of 
unique research studies conducted for 
SM by the Market Research Corporation 
of America. The subject will be “Effect 
of Various Factors in Switching Product 


Brands.” 


HO—or what killed that 

order? It is difficult enough 

to find the answer in person- 

to-person selling ; it has been 
next to impossible for a manufacturer 
dealing through middlemen to get more 
than a smattermmg of an idea. Some- 
times the sale is lost to a direct com- 
petitor, sometimes to another industry. 
as when a householder decides to put 
in an oil burner instead of buying a 
new Ford. 

The Market Research Corporation of 
America and SALES MANAGEMENT 
undertook to do a pioneering job in 
discovering and analyzing the reasons 
behind sales lost to makets of a directly 
competitive product. 

We chose for the test the electric 
refrigerator sales of Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, during the past year. Distributors 
of General Electric, Frigidaire, West- 
inghouse and Kelvinator cooperated by 
supplying MRCA with a list of their 
sales of new household boxes. MRCA 
investigators called on 93 homes, late 
in April, and asked the householders 
21 questions. Kelvinator sales in the 
city proved to have been too few in 
number to present an adequate sample, 
and the tabulations that follow are an 
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analysis of 51 sales where two of the 
three brands leading in Stamford ‘sales 
were considered seriously. Twenty-two 
boxes were purchased by people who 
considered no other brands, 2 people 
gave no information, and 18 considered 
and/or purchased makes other than the 
three analyzed (Kelvinator, Norge, 
Apex, Coldspot, Montgomery Ward). 

The results of the study should be 
as interesting and valuable to market- 
ing executives in general as to those 
in the electric refrigeration industry, 
because the method and technique de- 
veloped by MRCA may be applied to 
the problem of why sales are lost in 
other industries. 

While the Stamford study discloses 
basic points of strength and weakness 
in General Electric, Frigidaire and 
Westinghouse, the sample is too small 
to be indicative of what the results 
might be if thousands of electric re- 
frigerator purchasers were interviewed, 
May we repeat: It was a pioneering 
job, designed to test a method of dis- 
covering the reasons for lost sales, and, 
therefore, the soundness and practica- 
bility of the method are far more im- 
portant than anything unearthed about 
the sales of these three refrigerators 
in Stamford. 

Investigators found that the 51 sales 
were made in the proportions shown in 
the table at the bottom of this page. 

The importance of the subject of the 
study is indicated by the percentage of 
sales closed to prospects interested. 
General Electric has invested, is invest- 


ing, millions of dollars to interest 
people in their refrigerators. They have 
succeeded in doing that in Stamford 
during the past year. But—out of the 
group of consumers interviewed by 
Market Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica field workers, G. E. made a poor 
showing in closing sales. G. E. was 
in a one-two position in 36 out of the 
51 homes, but 25 finally chose one of 
the two competitive makes, leaving G. 
E. with 11 sales, or a percentage of 
sales closed to prospects seriously in- 
terested of 30.6%. 

Frigidaire closed 16 out of 28, or 
57.1%, and Westinghouse closed 24 
out of 38, or 63.2%. 

The method employed in the investi- 
gation was indirect at the start. The 
general introduction directed attention 
to the economic recovery and further 
advances in the distribution of electric 
equipment. Many of the questions fol- 
lowing dealt with a comparison of 
electric refrigerators and ice boxes. 

Ask a housewife abruptly why she 
bought one item instead of its competi- 
tor and in most cases one of two things 
would happen. Either she would be 
so startled that she would say she didn't 
know, or would make up a reason on 
the spur of the moment. Or she would 
rationalize her purchase in terms of the 
sales story told her, or mention reasons 
which had developed since the pur- 
chase. 

But by the indirect method it is 
possible to direct her thinking back to 

(Continued on page 648) 


CONSIDERED 
Westinghouse and Frigidaire 
Westinghouse and General Electric 
Frigidaire and General Electric 


CHOSE 
West- Frig- General 
inghouse idaire Electric 
15 8 7 . 
23 16 - 7 
13 - 9 4 
51 24 16 11 
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without permission of the editors of 


Table 1: 


Unfavorable Comments on the Rejected Brand 


Group headings of statements | Number 


| 16 Westinghouse 8 Westinghouse 9 Frigidaire 7 Frigidaire 7 G.E. 4G.E. 
unfavorable to rejected of chosen; chosen; chosen; chosen; chosen; chosen; 
refrigerator; | mentions | G.E. rejected Frigidaire rejected G.E. rejected | Westinghouse rejected Westinghouse rejected, Frigidaire rejected 
" | No. % | Ww. | % | No. | % | No % No. | % | No. % 
| 
| | 
MOTOR a a a ae 2 25 2 22 1 14 2 | 2 | «4 | 100 
Position, noise, quality ,sealed) | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
ECONOMY...................) 12 | 7 | @.] + | 8 | 38 | 83 1 | 4 . | | 
Initial cost, upkeep, method of | | | | 
purchase) | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
Sere cok eaceacerle 17 | 5 31 1 13 3 33 4 57 4 | 57 | 
(Fit, space, onstruction, | | | | 
shelves, appearance) | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
PERSUASION... ........... | @ | 4 25 so iatetsegmeietnwte# }ewi ss 50 
Local firm, se v ce, guarantee, | | | | 
experience, expert testimony, 
trial, salesman, reputation, ad- | 
vertisements) | 
FUNCTION sa cee | 
Takes too long to freeze, not | 
enough ice, etc.) | 
MISCELLANEOUS......... 1 1 14 | 
While Motor mentions were more standing., gained most heavily at the expense of 
numerous than others, this is due quite Westinghouse rejections centered G. E. and the latter was most successful 


largely to mentions of the position of 
the G. E. motor, and it is possible that 
some of these prospects objected to the 
appearance of the motor on the top of 
the box . . . Next most frequent objec- 
tion to G. E. was initial cost... G. E 
seems to have had an unfortunate ex- 
perience with distributors in Stamford 
and more objections were listed against 
their local agents than against those of the 
other two makes combined, on the other 
factors of Persuasion, G. E. had a high 


around Design (construction) and Per- 
suasion (experience, testimony of men 
believed to be experts, trial). It had 
the fewest rejections because of Motor, 
and, as shown in Table 2, had the most 
consistent percentage of favorable men- 
tions under Motor. 

Half of the rejection mentions on Frigid- 
aire had to do with Motor and nearly 
the same number with some element of 
Persuasion such as the salesman. 

Both Westinghouse and_ Frigidaire 


in gaining customers who had considered 
Westinghouse. 

G. E. lost 25 sales to competitors, and 
consumers gave 37 reasons why. 

Westinghouse lost 14 sales, and 22 
reasons were offered. 

Frigidaire lost the fewest sales—l12— 
and only 13 reasons were mentioned. 

In answer to the question, “Why did 
you not buy the other one?” the 51 
householders offered 72 reasons, or 1.4 
per person. 


Table 2: 


Favorable Comments on the Chosen Brand 


Group headings of statements Number | 16 Westinghouse 8 Westinghouse | 9 Frigidaire | 7 Frigidaire 7 G.E. 4 G.E. 
favorable to chosen of chosen; chosen; chosen; chosen; chosen; chosen; 
refrigerator mentions G.E. rejected Frigidaire rejected G.E. rejected Westinghouse rejected Westinghouse rejected| Frigidaire rejected 
No. % No. | &% No. | &% No. % | No | & No. % 
| 
Eee 26 9 56 5 63 ae re 5 mn | 5 71 2 50 
(Position, noise, quality, sealed) | 
| | | 
iden ctnnendes , 18 9 56 3 58 1 11 4 57 | 1 14 
(Initial cost, upkeep, method of 
purchase, motor speed) 
1 
I paint camacaseedanes 49 16 100 6 75 15 167 6 86 | 4 57 2 50 
(Fit, space, construction,| | 
shelves, appearance) | 
| 
i (sds 50 15 94 7 88 6 67 6 86 | 10 143 6 150 
(Local firm, service, guarantee, | 
experience, expert testimony,| } | } 
trial, salesmen, reputation, ad- | | 
vertisements) | 
| | | | | | | 
0 | 3 1 | 6 | 2 2 | 
(Quick freezing, plenty of ice, | | | 
temperature control ) | | | | 
| | | 
MISCELLANEOUS........... 10 1 | | 3 38 | 2 22 1 14 1 14 | 2 50 
| | 
Westinghouse users found the most Fridigaire led on Design. largest percentage of favorable mentions 


reasons for their choice: 75 reasons 
were offered by the 24 buyers or more 
than 3 per buyer. Frigidaire users were 
not far behind, with 48 mentions by 16 
buyers. G. E. Stamford owners main- 
tained the same average, 33 reasons by 
the 11 buyers. 

G. E. registered strongly in the various 
elements under Persuasion except local 
firm and service. Six out of the 11 
buyers mentioned reputation as a reason 
for their choice. On Design and Econo- 
my, the other two makes were favored 
by a big margin . . . On Economy, West 
inghouse was an easy leader, while 
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It is believed by MRCA executives that 
in a large survey the elements of strength 
and weakness would be shown even more 
clearly in their counter-balancing effects, 
than in this sample. But even here 
there seems to be positive proof of the 
validity of the method. G. E., for 
example, received the largest percentage 
of favorable mentions in the Persuasion 
column. Conversely, it had the smallest 
percentage under that heading as the re- 
jected brand . . Frigidaire had the 
smallest percentage of rejections under 
Design, and the largest percentage of 
acceptance . . . Westinghouse had the 


for Economy, and was likewise rejected 
by few people on that score. 

In answer to the questions about ad- 
vantages of the brand purchased, and 
specific reasons for purchasing it, the 51 
users mentioned 156 reasons—or more 
than 3 per person, as contrasted with 1.4 
reasons for rejecting the brand compar- 
ing most favorably with the brand pur- 
chased. To a certain extent, purchasers 
of any major product tend to rationalize 
their purchases—to find reasons for 
justifying them, some imaginary, and 
some real reasons, discovered after the 
purchases are made. 
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Fashion Park Sets Out 
to Make National Copy 
Work for Dealers 


ASHION Park Manufacturing 
F Corporation, men's clothing, 

Rochester and New York, will 

launch in September its first na- 
tional advertising campaign in five 
years. 

There will really be two campaigns 

one for the Fashion Park line, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, New Yorker 
and Esquire: the other for the Stein- 
Bloch line, in Time, Esquire and the 
New Yorker. 

Both will be handled by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., New York, under the di- 
rection of H. L. Hochstein, in charge 
of advertising for both Fashion Park 
and Stein-Bloch. 

Because few of the men’s clothing 
manufacturers who distribute national- 
ly engage in national advertising, and 
because even fewer have been able to 
make their advertising efforts effective 
at point of sale, Edward Rosenberg, 
president of the corporation, told SM, 
the program has been designed to pro- 
vide not only constructive ‘“‘back- 
ground” but definite sales support for 
the dealers. 


Dealers Refuse to Be Cogs 


The dealers have felt, Mr. Rosen- 
berg explained, that advertising of 
men’s clothing brands should be done 
through them, locally. On the other 
hand, however worth while and well 
known the brands, the larger dealers 
especially have subordinated them to 
their own identity. And although they 
are exclusive representatives of national 
clothing brands in their localities, they 
have a variety of merchandise, as well 
as their own identity, to promote. 

Yet they have been critical of na- 
tional clothing advertising. They have 
been justified in this, Mr. Rosenberg 
believed, because too often the adver- 
tising has been merely presentations 
of pretty men in poster style, with no 
logical or emotional appeal, and with 
no answer to that important question, 
“Where can I buy it?” 

Without in any sense depreciating 
the value of local advertising through 
dealers, he continued, Fashion Park 
and Stein-Bloch have sought to develop 
a program which would increase the 
appreciation of men for its wares. It 
has also endeavored to develop selling 
copy. And it will bring the entire pro- 
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gram home to the dealer by helping 
each local prospect to find him. 

The first Fashion Park brand ad, in 
The Saturday Evening Post, will be a 
page and a half, with the half page de- 
voted to dealer listings. Throughout 
the series, for both Fashion Park and 
Stein-Bloch, each ad will advise pros- 
pects to “phone Western Union for 
the name’ of the nearest merchant 
handling that line. 

And one piece of copy, to appear 
late next October, will subordinate the 
reasons why men should buy a par- 
ticular brand to the reasons why, at that 
time, men should buy their Winter 
suits and overcoats immediately. It 
will be an “institutional’’ ad for the 
clothing industry. 


Change Popular Conceptions 


The series will differ not only be- 
cause of the necessity of promoting 
separate brand identities but because 
of the distinct conceptions men have 
had of them. Stein-Bloch clothes have 
long been known for conservative 
“quality’’; Fashion Park for ‘‘style.” 
And so “candid camera’’ shots will be 
employed to show men in action for 
Fashion Park, while drawings will pre- 
sent men—somewhat  older-looking 
men—relaxing in Stein-Bloch clothes. 
Every ad in each series will show 
products, features, prices. Both lines 
start upward at about $35. 

Salesmen of the two divisions have 
just started out to tell the story of the 
campaigns to dealers. The customary 
way of presenting a new clothing line 
to the trade has been for the salesman 
to have enlarged illustrations of the 
products around the room, to do a bit 
of introductory explaining, and then 
to call on his “boy” or model to show 
the features of each garment in use. 

This season, for the first time, the 
company’s salesmen will begin their 
story with a visual prospectus. Start- 
ing with the fact that ‘your business’ 
is not a building or a stock of merchan- 
dise, but “your customers,” it tells what 
kind of customers the dealer in suits 
selling for $35 and more is seeking, 
and how the publications chosen for 
the advertising cover this higher in- 
come stratum. 

The company points out that recent 
surveys in the men’s wear field have 


shown that of every 1,000 men, - 
are in the lowest of four major incom 
groups. But of these 251, all except 
30 ‘pay bottom prices for their cloz- 
ing.” The 220 men in the next lowest 
group provide 100 customers. Thus, 
although the two lowest groups con- 
tain 47% of all men, they “give you 
only 13% of your customers.” 

On the other hand, the 322 in the 
next to the top group provide 36¢;, 
and the 207 in the top group provide 
51%. 

The dealer’s location, store, 
chandise, salesmen and windows are 
important, “but are not subject to 
much variation. 

“Direct-mail is good because it is 
selective . . . But its use must be care- 
fully watched. It’s expensive. 

“Your newspaper advertising is ¢s- 
sential. You must advertise to neck- 
wear and hosiery customers as well as 
to clothing customers. You want a lot 
of traffic in your store and you must 
reach all kinds of people to get it. 
But remember . . . your newspaper 
covers all groups” and “you want your 
customers from the two top groups.” 

The purpose of the magazine pro- 
gtam, it is explained, is to give the 
dealer “more advertising coverage of 
the men who are your better customers 
and prospects.” It is emphasized that 
the circulation of these magazines cov- 
ers those higher income groups, and 
that it costs the dealer nothing. 


Complete Plan Provided 


The list of products to be shown in 
each ad is then given. “Gear your 
merchandising to this advertising. 
Promote these features at the same time 
they are advertised to your complete 
customers.” And a detailed plan for 
displays, direct-mail, newspaper adver- 
tising, follows. 

The last page of the presentation 
pictures Bill Tilden and Babe Ruth in 
action. ‘Timing is important in sport 
—and just as important in your busi- 
ness. We're giving you a tool to make 
that timing.” 

Then the salesman describes the fea 
tures of the line. 

This presentation, Mr. Rosenberg 
said, is mtended as a wedge not oniy 
to present the advertising program and 
the dealers’ part in it, but to emphasize 
the increased salability of Fashion Park 
and Stein-Bloch clothes. ‘The dealers 
to whom we've already shown it think 
that we're going places together.” 


Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, is giving free instruction in wash- 
day methods twice a week to housewives. 
It is said to be the first such “school” t 
be run by a local washing machine dis- 
tributor. Home economists demonstrate 
both how to wash and iron “to make 
clothes last longer, wash days easier.” 
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New Passenger Car Sales 
Mount Sharply in Many 
Parts of the Country 


The sales of passenger cars, which 
directly reflect purchasing power, 
showed an increase in the first quarter 
of 1935 of 73% over the same period 
of last year, and were more than twice 
those of the same periods of 1932 and 
1933. This substantial gain in car 
sales was not confined to the farm 
states, as was the case last year, but 
occurred in many other sections, indi- 
cating that other sections are commenc- 
ing to move ahead also. 

The Pacific Coast showed a 25% 
gain over the average gain for the 
whole country for the first quarter, and 
the East North Central states increased 
21%. New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states, though still running 
behind the average increase for the 
country, made very substantial gains 
above their relative positions at the end 
of the year. It is most encouraging to 
see these gains in these important in- 
dustrial sections of the country, even 
though the gains do not come up to par 
for the rest of the country as a whole. 

The West North Central and the 
West South Central states slipped be- 
hind 14% and 21%, respectively, dur- 
ing the first quarter, but these same 
states made substantial gains last year 
and their failure to keep pace this year 
need not be taken too seriously on this 
account. With good crops, these two 
sections will improve their relative 
positions. 

If this first quarter is any indica- 
tion of what the outlook for the year 
will be, passenger car sales will be 
about 50% ahead of last year and the 
national income produced will increase 
about 10% or 12% over 1934. There 
is, however, one serious factor to be 
taken into account in this very favor- 
able gain, and that is the labor situa- 
tion, which, at the present time, is 
threatening the motor industry. If the 
present struggle between the motor in- 
dustry and the A. F. of L. is long 
drawn out, which is quite possible, the 
recovery benefits to business at large 
from these gains in the motor industry 
will be limited if not entirely voided. 


New Buying Group Grows 

The new National Brands Stores, Inc., 
reports that 296 grocery supply houses have 
joined its ranks, 86 of them since April 1, 
and that the consequent volume of its pur- 
Chases and merchandising service for these 
jobbers and their approximately 10,000 cus- 
tomer stores is rising rapidly. The voluntary 
chain division of the organization is instal- 
ling a new chain service centering in In- 
dianapolis. A demonstration of how it 
operates will be made there during the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers Association conven- 
tion next month. 
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Talking Points 


CHILEAN NATURAL NITRATE lets 
others spout about “purity” and 
boasts ‘“‘Vital impurities are the all- 
important thing in fertilizing today. 
Chilean’s quick-acting nitrogen, plus 
its vital impurities, make it the safe, 
sure fertilizer for your crops.”’ 


Open to Criticisml—you wouldn't be, 
Madame, if you sewed 
with CLARK'S 
best 6-cord thread! 


SS 


An ad not open to criticism. 


A spool of thread to John Publix 
may be just something which his wife 
tells him to buy, and which he forgets. 
To thread makers, brand consciousness 
is fraught with vast significance. 
However, it’s pretty hard to say some- 
thing about one spool that will differ- 
entiate it from another. CLARK’S 
O.N.T. does the job wittily in this 
cartoon, one of a series. 


MICHAEL IBOLD, INC., Cincinnati, 
has the Majestic cigar that’s ‘‘Air- 
Kooled. ... Feature is built into the 
cigar. . . . No tube or other device 
inserted. No head to bite off, just light 
and smoke.” From the illustration, 
one judges the tip of the cigar has a 
small slot in the center through which 
the smoke is drawn. The process is 
patented. 


From time to time this department 
has quoted some rather zippy copy 
from the women’s perfume advertise- 
ments. Possibly some of our male read- 
ers were thereby made wistful. ‘Why 
do the frails get all that voluptuous 
just by a coupla sprays of odeur be- 
hind the ears? Ain’t us men entitled 
to a break?’ Well, that break has 
broken, right spang in two. Hark to 
this line for CAaRON’s “Pour un 


Homme” extract: “‘Caron extract for 
the well-dressed man inspires energy 
and activity, radiates power for sport 
and good looks during day, distinction 
and refinement during evening.” 


STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA 
service men “render service as unsur- 
passed as the gasoline they sell,” if 
one is to believe SOC’s copy writer. 
An “actual story taken from cor- 
respondence files,” tells of a couple 
who “stopped at a station selling 
Standard gas. George rushed in to 
phone the judge whom he expected to 
marry us—but he was out of town. 
We'd have been sunk if the friendly 
Standard service man hadn’t come to 
the rescue. . . He finally found us a 
sympathetic minister "way after mid- 
night.” Competition being what it is 
among gasolines, ’twould be no surprise 
to see Texaco retort, ““Our service men 
will marry elopers any hour day or 
night.” 


CALVERT whiskey joins the parade 
of distillers who are counseling mod- 
eration in imbibing: ‘Get a little sys- 
tem imto your drinking, and a little 
less drinking into your system. Gen- 
tlemanly restraint plus this gentle- 
man’s whiskey will make you glad to- 
morrow you said ‘Calvert’ today.” 
Because, ‘Calvert in moderation never 
lets you down.” 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS, too, urges 
moderation in drinking. Fitting this 
theme in with the celebrations attend- 
ing its 40 millionth bottle of Crown 
whiskey, the Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
plant, published the accompanying 
full-page ad in 300 newspapers. On 
the cover of this issue is shown the 
arrival of part of the 40,000,000 series. 
Similar ceremonies were held at every 
other Seagram branch office when 
planes landed with symbols of the 
high mark in production. 


40 MILLION | 
VOTES 
for. sensible drinking 


May 23, 1934, and Apel American weaned “out shulhey” at the tomes 
pore, * 


More than 28 savonishing populerity far Crown — pangle who wate willing s pay » file sne--far 


é peaple who mally enjoy the bomgut, warms ad 
Aceaalby 1s Monssceses 4 sorprecing trend co sew — favor of fone whutkins. 
ithe dorvmiivag om the pers of the himericen. pecaple. ‘We conkt wor end did nee tonnes tet Crome 
Prechaiys Cis seems tir 9 camcediction , oh daz, would b 
The fact ta, howewer, doo che success of Crom veiling Aswarionn whickinn st uy price. 
Bh par “That, howewer, m exactly what bappeved, And 


parte 


io bil 5 Saisie 
roadera publa wecude tomaed quer © sienply that tanny Amasicoms te cxijay Soe 
May, 1904, when Crown Whiakios wore inne whiskey. That is the verte: of Coan emcee. For 
g duced, comm experts believed che the groape thie weccem: Oat appreciecsnn. 


Seagram's 
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nounced winners in a $56,300 

prize contest—major prizes in 
which were 30 Hupmobile cars— 
Seminole launched the ‘‘world’s biggest 
prize contest,” with 12,300 prizes total- 
ing in value $125,000. In the new 
contest the first prizes are 100 Hup- 
mobile cars. 

The first contest attracted 2,590,386 
entries. It was promoted, at a total 
cost of about $300,000, in The 
American Weekly, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, im a variety of store dis- 
plays and material; and in newspaper, 
radio and other advertising used by 
voluntary and centrally controlled 
chains. 

The new contest, to run from May 
12 to July 10, will be promoted in 
color and black and white pages in The 
American Weekly and This Week; in 
advertising through dealers in an esti- 
mated total of 1,800 newspapers with 
a total circulation of 18,000,000; in a 
handbill and circular circulation of 
15,000,000; in window posters, mass 
floor displays, wrap-arounds, pennants 
and interior posters in an estimated 
total of 70,000 stores, and in broad- 
casting by the store groups reaching a 
combined audience of 11,500,000. The 
total estimated circulation is 87,802,- 
311. 


WO days after Seminole Paper 
Corporation, Chicago, an- 


Easier Contest; Doubled Prizes 


The first contest required a rather 
detailed explanation in 50 words or 
less. Even so, it brought probably the 
largest number of entries any contest 
has ever had. 

It trebled the sale of Seminole toilet 
tissue. And, incidentally, it quadrupled 
the sale of Hupmobile cars, from the 
parallel period of the year before. 

The new contest, on which $450,000 
will be spent in advertising, it is ex- 
pected, will attract at least 4,000,000 
entries. Not only are there twice as 
many prizes, but the rules call only for 
a slogan in 14 words or less. 

In this expenditure Hupp is partici- 
pating. Although Seminole is the prin- 
cipal participant, the 27-year-old mo- 
tor company, which had fallen recently 
into unprofitable ways, may do rela- 
tively better even than the aggressive 
young subsidiary of International Pa- 
per Company. 

Half of the announcement ad is de- 
voted to a shiny red Hupmobile. Says 
the adjoining copy: “In this great 
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Grocers “‘Sell’? Cars; Contests Help 
Both Seminole and Hupmobile 


Seminole contest the choice of the cars 
to be given as grand prizes was en- 
trusted to a committee of famous art- 
ists—Dean Cornwell, Pierre Brissaud 
and Harvey McClelland. After com- 
paring all makes of cars this committee 
rated Hupmobile the handsomest car 
of the year—the car which gives most 
riding comfort and performance.” Be- 
low are shown one each of the 100 
Silver King bicycles, of the 100 Toast- 
master and Hospitality Tray sets, of 
the 2,000 Lektrocase roll-top cigarette 
cases, with lighters, and of the 10,000 
Admiracion shampoo treatment sets, 
included among the prizes. 

The judges will be Christine Fred- 
erick, domestic science editor, The 
American Weekly; Esther E. Kimmel, 
associate home economist, This Week, 
and Lloyd D. Herrold, professor of ad- 
vertising, Northwestern University. 

Half of all the prizes, as in the 
previous contest, will go to dealers. 
Each consumer entry must contain also 
the mame and address of the dealer 
from which the toilet tissue was pur- 
chased. To be eligible, dealers are 
told that they “should make attractive 
displays of Seminole and call custom- 
ers’ attention to the clues listed on this 
page. The “clues” are a list 
of five features of this prod- 


out to build what 
better car. It also started to get 
money. In 1931, when Hupp was 
losing money, he said, “the manage. 
ment had boosted the total of in- 
dividual salaries over $15,000 from 
about $70,000 to $470,000. Today 
the total of such salaries is $18.- 
000. We have also reduced salaries in 
the lower brackets and have reduced 
our advertising expenditures from a 
total of $3,000,000 in 1929 to $500,- 
000 this year. 


it considered 4 


Grocery Clerks Supply Leads 


“Recovering $500,000 from two for- 
mer directors, realizing $1,000,000 
from the sale of obsolete models and 
inventory,” and applying to the Fed- 
eral Reserve for a loan of $2,500,000, 
Mr. Andrews and his associates sought 
to put operations in the black. 

“When I heard that Seminole was 
going to start a big contest with mer- 
chandise prizes, and had intended to 
buy automobiles from another com- 
pany, I went in and persuaded them 
to use ours. 

“The connection between automo- 
biles and toilet paper may seem remote, 


uct. *125,000.00--GIVEN AWAY 


H. B. Weil, vice-president 
in charge of sales of Semi- 
nole, is directing its part of 
the program, and the advertis- 
ing is being placed through 
Paris & Peart, New York. 

Archie M. Andrews is 
holding up Hupp’s end of it. 

Last September Mr. An- 
drews was elected chairman 
of the board of Hupp. For 
many years Mr. Andrews, one 
of the most colorful and 
venturesome of American pro- 
moters, had been its largest 
stockholder. During the de- 
pression he had lost millions 
of dollars through its reverses. 

When he assumed control, 
Mr. Andrews told SM, “the 
cash on hand was less than 
enough to pay current bills, 
having declined $3,000,000 in 
the preceding nine months.”’ 
The car then being turned 
out by Hupp, he said, “‘lacked 
the style of the modern fea- 
tures . . . of its competitors.” 

The new management set 


100 HUPMOBIL 


AE W 
CONTEST 


GRAND PRIZES 


12,300 PRIZES 
& YOU CAN WIN 


Dean Cornwell and committee 
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Full-page, 4-color ad announces the contest in 
The American Weekly, May 12; in This Week, 
May 19. 
production of ad, plays up circulation figures: 
AW, “over 5,700,000”; TW, “over 4,060,000.” 


Broadside to the trade, carrying re- 
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but we saw am opportunity there and 
determined to make the most of it. We 
believed that by tying in our own ad- 
vertising with the contest we could re- 
duce our expenditures and still make 
greater returns. Properly utilized, it 
would increase our personal contacts 
enormously. 

“There are 800 Hupmobile dealers 
in the country, but there are hundreds 
of thousands of stores which sell toilet 
tissue. Every clerk in each of these 
stores has a circle of friends to whom 
his suggestions mean something. Many 
of these friends are Hupmobile pros- 

ects. 

“To 600,000 clerks and managers 
we sent a book of 12 coupons. We 
told them ‘how to make this book 
worth $60.’ In telling customers about 
Seminole tissue and the Seminole-Hup- 
mobile contest, it was simple for them 
to invite customers to have a Hupmo- 
bile demonstration. On each blank 
were spaces for the name and address 
of the nearest Hupp dealer and for 
the name and store address of the store 
salesman extending the invitation. The 
customer’s name and address were kept 
in the book on the stub of the blank. 
When the blanks were used up the 
book was sent to Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit. That gave us a 
chance to see if the dealers were mak- 
ing the demonstrations. As soon as 
each book was returned to us we sent 
the clerk or manager a new one. 


Recruiting a Million Salesmen 


‘For each sale made from these leads 
we are giving the manager or clerk 
$5. We also told him that ‘if sales of 
12 cars result from your invitations 
before July 1, 1935, there’ll be a new 
Hupp free to you.’ 

“I estimate that in the last couple 
of months there have been about 35,- 
000 demonstrations by our dealers as 
a result of these invitations. In the 
new Seminole contest I believe that 
at least one of the booklets will be 
given to 1,000,000 store managers and 
clerks, with a proportionate increase in 
demonstrations. 

“Of course, you realize that Semi- 
nole is sold not only by grocery stores, 
but by drug and department stores and 
other outlets. The current contest has 
expanded their distribution. 

“Hupmobile sales in March were 
four times as large as in March, 1934. 
The number of our dealers increased 
30% in the first quarter. A strike 
held us up for 12 days in April, but 
even so, our sales in that month were 
larger than in April a year ago. We 
now have 2,900 unfilled orders on 
hand—about one and one-half months’ 
production. And the orders are still 
coming in. 
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A controlling factor “in 12 or 15 
companies’” now, Archie Andrews has 
pioneered a lot of products, from mo- 
tor cars to Lektrolite lighters. He has 
made millions and lost them (we dared 
not write down the figure he told us, 
for fear it would look like the printer 
was OM a spree), and won some of 
them back again. 

He thinks the toilet tissue tieup to 


be the “greatest merchandising pro- 
gram’’ he has seen in all his 56 years. 

In a broadside on the new program, 
which Seminole has sent to its outlets, 
a giant is shown bearing a tremendous 
roll of toilet tissue in his left hand. 
In his right is a little Hupmobile car. 
But Hupp fares better in the con- 
sumer presentations. Participants, pre- 
sumably, would rather have motor cars. 


Another Canadian Distiller Feels 
His Way into the U. S. Market 


A new factor entered the United 
States liquor market May 8, when 
United Distillers of America, Ltd.— 
subsidiary of UDL of Canada—began 
a Chicago campaign to introduce “pre- 
judged” blends and bonds. A big 
local newspaper and radio schedule 
started a 13 weeks’ run that is ex- 
pected to expand into a national effort 
for the company’s whole line of 
whiskies and gins, plus John Dunbar’s 
and Antiquary Scotch made abroad and 
handled on this continent by UDL. 

The plan, as announced at a Chi- 
cago dinner by Russel Whitelaw, presi- 
dent of the Canadian company, 
contemplates close control of prices 
and distribution through limited terri- 
tory jobbers. B. A. Railton Company 
is general distributor for Chicago with 
several sub-jobbers. The Chicago mat- 
ket—famed for price chaos—is ex- 
pected to give the company’s ideas a 
thorough work-out. National expan- 
sion will make use of the lessons 
learned there. 

“Pre-judging,” which is UDL’s big 
selling point to the public, is based 
on tests by the Ekroth Laboratories, 
Inc., of New York. A special tag 
bearing the symbol of the laboratory 
will be attached to every UDL bottle 
as the buyer’s protection. An Ekroth 
play is made both in advertising copy 
and on the radio. The slogan of the 
campaign is to be “You know before 
you buy .. . UDL is pre-judged.” 


Advertising to Blanket U. S. 


In Chicago the newspaper advertis- 
ing started May 8, with 1,750 lines in 
The Chicago Tribune and smaller 
spaces in The Herald-Examiner and 
The American. It continued with 
1,000-line, 750-line and 350-line in- 
sertions every few days. A full hour 
radio program over KFCL started the 
night of May 8, with about 8 minutes 
of commercial, using Clarence V. Ek- 
roth, the chemist, and announcements 
about the company’s line of blends and 
bonded whiskies. The entertainment 
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Big space in Chicago newspapers intro- 

duced UDL’s “pre-judged” whiskies into 

the United States. A national campaign 
may grow out of this 


is a drama called “American Pageant.’ 

The company’s plan now is to widen 
this campaign at the end of May to 
cover nine states through newspapers 
and radio, The hope is finally to ex- 
pand it to blanket the nation, with 
about 200 newspapers and 11 maga- 
zines. The account is handled by 
Amalgamated Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

United Distillers of Canada, Ltd., 
is a producer with a distillery at Van- 
couver. Some of its products have 
been sold in the Pacific Northwest, 
but no general distribution has ever 
been attempted here. The formation 
of the American company and the re- 
ported purchase of a distillery in Balti- 
more now opens the way for action in 
the States. 

The company’s lines include ‘Eight 
Plus,” “Twelve Plus” and ‘Ultra De 
Luxe’”’ blends; “Original,” ‘Paul Re- 
vere,” “Old Stonewall” and ‘Coaching 
Days,” bonded whiskies; and “Silver 
Fizz’ gin, together with the two im- 
ported Scotches. The first promotion 
efforts are concentrated on the blends 
with light emphasis on the bonds. 
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Constructive Critics Succeed 
in Spicing ANA Convention 


HITE SULPHUR 

SPRINGS, W. Va., May 8. 

In keeping with the mod- 

ern trend of approaching 
major problems in a critical spirit, the 
members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers (ANA) assembled 
here for their twenty-sixth semi-annual 
meeting. A record-breaking number of 
advertisers and their guests—in all over 
400—listened to talks which struck a 
new high for ‘speaking out in open 
meeting.’ 

Raymond Rubicam, in his capacity as 
chairman of the board of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
typified the spirit of the meeting. 
Without hesitation, he described and 
analyzed the current trends in the pub- 
lic attitude toward advertising. In vigo- 
rous terms he called for a cooperative 
effort to promote not only faith in ad- 
vertising but greater recognition of its 
benefits and merits from both an eco- 
nomic and individual consumer stand- 
point. He declared that such a cooper- 
ative effort is very much needed to 
offset what he referred to as “‘an ad- 
vertising campaign against advertising,” 
now being promulgated in many of 
the women’s clubs, universities, public 
schools, governmental bodies and other 
channels of consumer education and 
information. 


Proposes Media Control 


Mr. Rubicam skipped rather lightly 
over the “hot spot’’ which many of his 
listeners thought would be the subject 
of a strictly off record talk, namely, the 
further thinking of advertising agents 
on the matter of the agency compensa- 
tion study carried out by ANA. 

In connection with the efforts to 
offset anti-advertising propaganda, he 
suggested that organized advertising 
might accomplish a good deal by adopt- 
ing educational methods similar to 
those which have most recently pro- 
duced the best results for public 
utilities. 

Mr. Rubicam concluded by emphasiz- 
ing his belief that advertising could be 
greatly aided through the setting up of 
a system of self-regulation and censor- 
ship of copy through the cooperative 
efforts of media owners. While con- 
ceding that much good has come out 
of the censorship and regulatory pro- 
grams, voluntarily instituted by certain 
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types of advertisers, by advertising 
agents and by individual owners of 
media, he stressed the superiority of 
a system which would have the com- 


ANA President 
Allyn B. Me- 
Intire . ata 
closed session 
delivered an ad- 
dress on the As- 
sociation’s wide 
range of affairs. 


posite backing of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio stations and all other major 
types of media. 

In this same connection, he pointed 
out that such regulation could com- 
pletely control major abuses, whereas, 
when regulation is divided under num- 
erous headings, the results are neces- 
sarily somewhat spotted and incomplete. 
It seems probable that, as a result of 
Mr. Rubicam’s address, early steps will 
be taken to assure self-regulation along 
the cooperative lines proposed, thereby 
heading off the efforts for more or less 
violent regulation of advertising by the 
Federal Government. Semi-officially at 
least, ANA seemed favorable to his 
proposal. 

L. E. McGivena, promotion manager 
of the New York Daily News, jumped 
with both feet, both hands, a - 
tongue full of masterly aden, into 
the broad subject of market research. 
With only a slight veiling of actual 
names, he cited facts to show how un- 
skilfully, unscientifically and amateur- 
ishly many market surveys have been 
conducted. He conceded that there has 
been an evolution from the days when 
the results of surveys were pre-deter- 
mined and pre-engineered, but pointed 
out how often false and inaccurate con- 
clusions are drawn because of inexperi- 
ence and inability in handling question- 
naires, interviews and other forms of 
market research. In his talk he men- 
tioned three points relating to human 
nature which often lead to erroneous 
results, to wit: 

The Vanity Factor People are sensitive to 
inns which they think affect their status: they 


don't want to appear dumb, cheap, stupid. 
‘‘A query among New York City women as 


to the number of pairs of silk stockings they bought 
in a year and the price they paid discovered that 
the average annual purchases of stockings was 36 
pairs, and the average price was $2. Yer 36 
pairs a year per adult woman would triple the 
hose volume in New York City; and the mos: 
popular price at the time of the investigation 
was 69 cents. 

"The Respectability Factor. There are a variety 
of mores and innumerable codes on conduct, 1 
sessions and practice which color people's mind 
and outlooks. Most Americans hate to be thought 
cheap, will rarely admit buying or using the 
cheapest brands. Few women will admit using 
rayon underwear. . . 

‘The Credit Factor. “Any question which in the 
mind of the person interviewed reflects on his or 
her credit standing or attempts to disclose his or 
her income—meets resistance. 


After citing many specific examples 
of improperly conducted surveys, Mr. 
McGivena concluded by saying: 


“If your new proposed ANA Research Founda- 
tion will do nothing more than to educate your 
own membership to some appreciation of good 
research, it will do more for you than any other 
agency or activiry the ANA has ever sponsored 
or undertaken. And if your new Research Foun- 
dation will go farther and establish technique and 


Lee Bristol . . 
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ANA’S = Adver- 
tising Research 
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make research skilled and 
scientific instead of an amateur pastime—it will 


standards of method, 


be doing a priceless service to all American 


business !'’ 

Lee Bristol, vice-president of Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, and chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, founded 
by ANA last year, concluded the first 
day’s open program by reviewing the 
progress which the Foundation has 
been making in sifting the innumerable 
subjects proposed for its study and in 
determining the first five projects which 
will be undertaken by the Foundation, 
namely: 

(1) The advertising department 
study, which will seek to provide a 
working manual on the organization 
and operation of various types of ad- 
vertising departments ; 

(2) The advertising budget study, 
which will deal with the breakdown of 
the advertising budget on a_ strictly 
fact-finding basis and, in this connec- 
tion, will show how the advertiser's 
dollar was split up in 1934 and has 
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been budgeted to be split up in 1935, 
as to types of media, production costs, 
administrative expenses, etc. ; 

(3) The copy testing study which 
will seek to define, classify and evalu- 
ate the methods for measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of individual advertisements 
nd also of complete advertising cam- 
aigns ; 

(4) The radio study, and 

(5) The window display circula- 
tion study. 

The radio study will include an 
analysis not only of the methods for 
rating the popularity of radio pro- 
grams, but also of potential coverage 
as established by a combination of 
methods. The window display study 
will seek to answer the question: is it 
possible to obtain authoritative circula- 
tion figures on window display, and 
is it possible to determine what con- 
stitutes effective display coverage in 
any given market? Out of this latter 
study, Mr. Bristol pointed out, should 
come much material of value on trad- 
ing area delineation and retail sales 
potentials. 

At the formal banquet, S. Clay 
Williams, vice-chairman of the board 


of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
delivered a most intellectual appraisal 
of the accomplishments of the New 
Deal to date, but went on to draw em- 
phatic distinction between the New 
Deal as fostered by President Roosevelt 
and the ‘‘New Deal Plus’ as fostered 
by many individuals both within and 
without the Administration who were 
seeking to make the country experiment 
with socialistic and communistic ideas, 
the fallacy of which has long since 
been proved in other countries. 

Harry J. Prudden, president of the 
Newspaper Representatives Associa- 
tion of New York, discussed the touchy 
subject of local—national rates. He 
pleaded for conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the advertisers, publish- 
ers, the advertising agents and the 
newspaper representatives as the most 
practical method of making progress 
on this complicated problem, which, he 
pointed out, should be solved in an 
orderly manner so as to avoid dis- 
astrous results. 

J. P. Seiberling, vice-president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, spoke on 
the future of the independent dealer 

(Continued on page 658) 


Take Government Brakes Off 
Business, ABP Conference Urges 


OT SPRINGS, VA. (By 

Air Mail). The Associated 

Business Papers, Inc., held its 

eleventh annual Spring Con- 
ference here on May 4 and 5. Most 
of the subjects discussed were pri- 
marily of internal interest to the busi- 
ness publishers. There were some ex- 
ceptions. For example, a form was 
officially approved whereby this As- 
sociation will in the future supply ap- 
proved advertising agencies with an 
annual certificate showing A. B. P. 
recognition. 

A resolution was passed opposing 
the suggestion made in certain outside 
quarters that A. B. C. circulation state- 
ments for business papers be broken 
down in the future to show circula- 
tion by counties. 

Reports were submitted showing 
the progress which is being made in 
getting business paper publishing and 
business paper advertising included in 
courses on publishing and advertising 
being offered to the undergraduates of 
the universities and in graduate busi- 
ness schools. 

Considerable emphasis was placed 
on the growing need for more and 
more editorial attention to business 
economics and to the general subject 
of business in government. In this 
connection, the program of making 
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cooperative studies on subjects of 
broad economic importance will be 
continued, the latest one entitled “The 
Securities Act of 1933—Its Effect on 
Financing” having been released at 
the convention. 

The formal banquet was wholly de- 
voted to honoring James H. McGraw, 
chairman of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, for his life- 
long service to in- 
dustry, and his 
leadership in both 
publishing and 
editing. An elabo- 
rate scroll signed 
by all members, a 
fittingly inscribed 
watch and a series 
of talks by his 
closest friends, 
completed the 
testimonials of his 
fellow editors and publishers to this 
man, who for many decades has been 
the outstanding figure in the whole 
sphere of business publishing. 

Everett Terhune, president and 
publisher, Boot & Shoe Recorder, was 
elected to the presidency of A. B. P., 
Paul Aldrich, editor, the National Pro- 
visioner, to the vice-presidency. Ralph 
W. Reinhold, publisher, Pencil Points, 
was reelected treasurer. Judd Payne 


Everett Terhune 


continues as executive secretary. The 
following were elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee: E. H. Ahrens, presi- 
dent, Ahrens Publishing Company; 
R. V. Sawhill, Domestic Engineering ; 
Roy Dickinson, president, Printer’s 
Ink; and E. T. Howson, vice-presi- 
dent, Simmons-Boardman, who is the 
retiring president of A. B. P. 

Before the close of the meeting, a 
special resolution relating to govern- 
ment and business was unanimously 
adopted and released to the daily press 
where it has already received wide cir- 
culation. It is a precedent-setting type 
of resolution for A. B. P. and is of 
sufficient importance to warrant fe- 
production in full. It reads: 


“As close and continuous observers of Ameri- 
can industry and trade, the business press is 
convinced that the well-being and prosperity of 
our people must depend, in the long run, upon 
the maintenance of constantly increasing ef- 
ficiency of production and distribution. Only in 
this way can high standards of living for the 
American consumer be maintained. 


“To realize this objective, it is essential that 
the development of new methods and _ processes 
for the manufacture of goods required by the 
consumer, together with the promotion of ef- 
ficiency in distribution and merchandising, be 
stimulated in every legitimate way. The chief 
motivation of this development always has been, 
and we believe must continue to be, the in- 
centive offered by the profit system. So long as 
the competent and the enterprising can antici- 
pate rewards proportionate to the skill and energy 
expended, this progress, benefitting industry and 
the public alike, will continue. 


‘Therefore, any tendency on the part of gov- 
ernment to interfere with this vital process we 
believe is against public interest. Under the 
stress of emergency, many measures have been 
adovted for the control of industry and trade 
which seem to us to be inconsistent with the 
tested principles which have been responsible for 
national progress and the well-being of the indi- 
vidual citizen in every walk of life. Whatever 
merit these measures may have, as expedients 
designed solelv to meet the exigencies of a na- 
tional crisis, it is manifest that thev cannot be 
continued indefinitely without crippling the in- 
dustrial structure, dislocating and unbalancing the 
national economy, and reducing the opportunities 
of the individual business man, worker and con- 
sumer. 

“We urge, therefore, that government discon- 
tinue, at the earliest possible moment, all those 
temporary measures which have been found to in- 
terfere with the normal and healthy processes of 
American business, or which are not in keeping 
with traditional American policies of individual 
progress through competitive merit. or of pro- 
gressively higher standards of living for the people 
as a whole through continued increases in pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

‘Ac the same time, we recognize the right and 
duty of government to adopt those measures 
which are necessary for the protection of legitimate 
business and all other citizens from the exploita- 
tion of predatory interests, whether these be in 
the ranks of industry, finance or labor. We 
recognize the necessity of protecting the public 
from natural monopoly or monopolistic prac- 
tices affecting production, rates, prices and wages. 
Industries which are naturally competitive should 
not be allowed to engage in monopoly practices 
without government regulation. We therefore urge 
that, to whatever extent industry opposes govern- 
ment regimentation, it shall, as a matter of con- 
sistency and sound economics, accept the principle 
and carry out the practice of free competition in 
the public interest. 


“We are opposed to government operation of 
business enterprises and competition with its own 
citizens. 


““‘We are opposed to government ownership and 
operation of railways. 


“We believe the restriction of free enterprise 
and competition through a system of government 
licensing of processors, as proposed in amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to be 
inconsistent with the interests of agriculture, busi- 
ness and the public. 

“We urge the elimination at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of all artificial brakes upon free- 
dom of individual initiative and enterprise, be- 
cause we believe that through them alone em- 
ployment can be expanded, and normal incentives 
for business development and capital investment 
provided.”’ 
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San Francisco and Dallas Districts 


Likely to Show Best Sales Increases 
BY JULES BACKMAN AND A. L. JACKSON 


ETAIL trade increased sharp- 
R: during April, as compared 

with March. This improve- 

ment, however, is wholly ac- 
counted for by seasonal conditions. 
Present business conditions indicate 
that the sales volume registered in 
April will not be maintained. 

In reviewing the trends of the vari- 
ous industries for the month of April, 
we find that the automobile, petrole- 
um, non-ferrous metals, lumber and 
building industries continued produc- 
tion at a rate equal to or greater than 
in the preceding month. Steel, textiles, 
coal, rubber, meat packing, and the 
dairy industry, all declined quite sharp- 
ly. On balance, activity for the na- 
tion as a whole was considerably lower 
in April than in the preceding month. 
Furthermore, the automobile industry, 
which has been responsible for the 
greater part of the improvement in in- 
dustrial activity that has developed this 
year, is now in a very unfavorable sta- 
tistical position. 

During the first three months of this 
year, automobile production totaled 
1,113,835 cars and trucks. Total regis- 
trations, including both cars and 
trucks, amounted to 685,000 units dur- 
ing the first three months. Thus in- 
ventories in the hands of producers 
and dealers increased approximately 
429,000 cars. During April, produc- 
tion amounted to 477,546 cars and 
trucks. Total sales for April are now 
estimated at approximately 350,000 
units. Therefore, present inventories 
are at the unusually burdensome level 
of about 550,000. 


Auto Districts Poor Prospects 


Since purchasing power is showing 
an irregular sidewise movement, and 
is showing no tendency to rise, it is 
unreasonable to expect sales to in- 
crease over the April volume during 
the next few months. Thus produc- 
tion should be curtailed sharply. Con- 
sequently, employment and payrolls in 
those districts dependent upon the 
automobile industry will be reduced. 
As a result, sales prospects in the dis- 
tricts of Cleveland and Chicago are 
not so bright. 

Sales prospects in the districts of St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
are also less favorable now than has 
been the case in the recent past. In 
the accompanying chart, it can be seen 
that the farm income derived from 
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crops has declined sharply. During 
the first three months of 1935, this in- 
come has declined considerably below 
the corresponding period of 1934. 
This is due to the unusually sharp de- 
cline in marketing caused by shortages 
of grains. The higher prices now re- 
ceived are not sufficient to offset the 
decline in volume. Furthermore, 
there is little likelihood that this part 
of the farm income will be increased 
until the 1935 crops begin to move. 
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Farm income has decreased sharply due 
to shortage of grains. Fall prospects are 
very encouraging. 


On the other hand, if growing con- 
ditions improve and normal crops re- 
sult, income to the farmer during the 
latter part of the year will be increased 
sharply. While the immediate outlook 
is unfavorable, sales prospects over the 
longer term period offer considerable 
encouragement. 

In response to our last article in 
SALES MANAGEMENT, we _ received 
some interesting and valuable informa- 
tion from the San Francisco district, 
sent to us by the Pacific Rural Press 
of California. Unlike the trend of in- 
come from crops for the nation as a 
whole, farm income in California dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year was 
approximately 31% above the cor- 
responding period of 1934. Further- 
more, crop conditions and prevailing 
prices indicate that this improvement 
will be continued during most of 
the remainder of 1935. On this basis, 
it is estimated that the cash income to 
the average farmer, which was $3,700 
in 1934 will be increased to approxi- 
mately $4,500 during 1935. Since ap- 
proximately 75% of the total income 
received in the San Francisco Federal 
Reserve District is due to agriculture, 
it seems reasonable to expect an out- 
standing gain in sales in practically all 
types of products in this district dur- 
ing the next several months. 

The curtailment in textile manufac- 
turing during the past month has ad- 


versely affected the sales prospects in 
the Boston and Philadelphia Reserve 
Districts. It should be noted, how. 
ever, that the statistical position of the 
textile industries is being rapidly cor- 
rected. Some improvement is expected 
to take place within the near future 
in the wool and silk industries; and, 
provided that the present uncertain- 
ties caused by the NRA and AAA are 
removed, activity in the cotton indus. 
try should also increase. While a 
temporary period of dullness in these 
districts is expected, the outlook over 
the next few months is quite favorable. 

One of the most favorable factors 
now affecting sales in the western and 
central states is the increase in income 
derived from marketings of animals 
and animal products. Although in- 
come from this source is currently far 
below the peak reached last August, 
the downward trend has been checked. 
Prices are strong and improving, and 
this should cause marketings to rise 
more than seasonally during the next 
three months. 

In conclusion, we believe that sales 
for the nation as a whole will decline 
slightly more than seasonally during 
the next two or three months. The 
only section where sales are not ex- 
pected to decline during this period is 
the San Francisco district. The Dallas 
Reserve district may also show small 
gains. It might also be suggested that 
a strong follow-up sales campaign be 
made in the Cleveland and Chicago 
districts for immediate business, be- 
cause of the current high level of pur- 
chasing power and likelihood of a let- 
down in the near future. 


Calox Contest Helps 


Dentists and Druggists 


McKesson & Robbins tries to do 
right by dentists and druggists in its 
current letter writing contest for Calox 
tooth powder—the first contest in its 
102 years. It not only gives cash 
— of $2,500, $1,000 and $500, 
ut also 200 orders for $50 worth of 
dental work—winner to select his den- 
tist—or $50 worth of any kind of drug 
store merchandise and 400 orders for 
half those amounts. 

The contest started May 5 with full- 
page announcements in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The American W eekly, Chi- 
cago Tribune, New York Times and 
News, and in 14 other cities. It runs 
to June 16. 

Entrants are asked to write 60 words 
or less on “How Calox cleans ‘The 
Forgotten 60’ and why this is im- 
portant.” The ‘Forgotten 60,” mean- 
ing the hidden surfaces between the 
teeth, is the theme around which is 
built McKesson’s current advertising 
on Calox. 
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582 women buying in 9 departments 
of Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas, depart- 

ment store were interviewed by repre- 

1 sentatives of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 

| 93.1% said they read magazines regu- 


larly. 


Summary of Interviews 


Question No. 1: “What magazines do you ? 
yourself read regularly?” p 


Question No. 2: “Of these magazines is 
there any one in whose advertising 
pages you have particular confidence?” 


Question 

No. 1 No. 2 
Good Housekeeping 318 306 
American 170 34 
Ladies’ Home Journal 168 35 
Cosmopolitan 153 8 
Delineator 152 21 
McCall’s 139 23 
Woman’s Home Companion 134 29 
Pictorial Review 132 ‘12 
Saturday Evening Post 115 44 
Colliers’ 93 4 


First 10 magazines only. Details of the survey in Sanger 
Bros. may be had upon request. This is but one of a 
group of surveys made by advertising agencies among 
women buying in 274 stores of all kinds in 20 cities. 
31,520 women were interviewed, of whom 14,728 were 
buying in 17 department stores. 


You will find in any good store that 
more women buying today read Good 
Housekeeping—and believe in its adver- 
tising pages. That’s why it is paying 
more advertisers to place more dollars 
in Good Housekeeping than in any 
other magazine. 


' Good Housekee 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
25¢ a copy; $2.50 per year 
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Good Housekeeping than any other magazine 


FTC and Yardley to Argue 


Price Maintenance Practices 


Washington, May 10. 


HE much debated and thorough- 

ly analyzed subject of resale 

price maintenance will be re- 

opened for a fresh airing on 

May 24, when Yardley & Company, 

Ltd., are to be heard in defense of 

their arbitrary action in establishing 
the ‘Yardley Policy.” 

This policy is nothing else but the 
“Rubinstein Policy’’ which was thrash- 
ed out before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission several years ago. 

In both these cases, briefly, the issue 
involves the concept of price fixing 
which would permit the manufacturer 
to “lay down the law” to the dis- 
tributor, middleman and_ retailer. 
Espionage among retailers, reporting 
“ine infractions by other retailers, and 

ycott, in essence, against those not 
complying with the manufacturers’ 
price decree, constitute the major 
premise behind both the old ‘‘Rubin- 
stein Policy,” which was ruled against 
by the commission, and the new “Yard- 
ley Policy” which is alleged improper 
in the new complaint by the FTC, 
ordering Yardley to ‘show cause.” 


Rapped Helena Rubinstein 


Highly interesting, the hearings will 
be followed closely by manufacturers 
familiar with the decision in the 
Helena Rubinstein case. At this junc- 
ture, an excerpt from the Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission, 
1932, on resale price maintenance 
shows the Commission’s stand at that 
time. 

“Helena Rubinstein, Inc., New 
York: As alleged and found by the 
Commission, this respondent enforced 
a merchandising system adopted by it 
for the maintenance by its dealers, con- 
sisting of retailers, and to some extent 
of wholesalers, of uniform prices fixed 
by the respondent to be charged by the 
dealers in the resale of the products 
manufactured by the respondent, con- 
sisting of toilet preparations and cos- 
metics. 

“It was alleged and found by the 
Commission that the respondent accom- 
plished its purpose of bringing about 
uniform prices in the resale of its 
products by dealers by fixing uniform 
prices for the resale of its products 
and entering into contracts, agree- 
ments and understandings with its 
dealers for the maintenance of such 
prices. 

“The Commission found that the ef- 
fect and results of the practices used 
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by respondent were to suppress competi- 
tion among dealers in the products 
manufactured by respondent, and to de- 
prive the purchasing public of the ad- 
vantages in price which they would 
otherwise obtain from the natural and 
unrestricted flow of commerce.” 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., case is similar, insofar as 
it involves the same principles of price 
fixing. However, the National Recovery 
Code Administration is brought imto 
this case as the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
group were operating under a code and 
in violation of that code. 

Again the resale price maintenance 
features occur; ‘‘respondents are 
charged with entering into an agree- 
ment, combination and conspiracy to 
fix prices and with maintaining a boy- 
cott by refusing to supply their prod- 
ucts to any wholesaler or retailer who 
failed or refused to quote or to sell at 
prices as fixed under the alleged agree- 
ment, combination and conspiracy.” 


Is Sentiment Shifting? 


The importance of these cases (the 
Yardley case now and the rubber case 
if their code is discontinued on June 
16, expiration of NRA) will be the 
determination of a change in sentiment, 
if any, since the last rulings and the 
study completed in 1931. 

In 1916 a referendum of the U. S. 
Chamber. of Commerce membership 
showed that 74% favored legislation 
permitting resale price maintenance. 

In 1926 a similar referendum only 
showed 54% of those voting favored 
such legislation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
found that many are willing to express 
themselves as favoring resale price 
maintenance, but few produced sub- 
stantiating data to prove its value to 
them. In other words, of 691 manu- 
facturers producing substantiating data, 
only about 10% —: resale price 
maintenance and about 29% favored 
it, leaving the bulk of 61% without 
any commitment. 

One of the observations in the letter 
of submittal, accompanying Part II, 
“Commercial Aspects and Tendencies,” 
of the “Report on Resale Price Main- 
tenance,” points out that “. . . the 
wholesaler, it appears, generally paid 
more for the well-known nationally ad- 
vertised brands specified by the ques- 
tionnaire, than for the competing arti- 
cles named by the wholesaler, sub- 
stantially the same in size and character 
but not so well known.” 


The report goes on to weigh the 


value to the consumer: ‘Some feel 
that resale price maintenance, if ineptly 
or shortsightedly applied, might tend 
to result in low or inadequate dealer 
margins, particularly if supported by 
extensive consumer advertising cam- 
paigns that tend to create consumer 
demand that forces dealers to handle 
goods.... The result is the sugges- 
tion frequently made by consumers and 
less frequently made by both pro- 
ponents among manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, that if resale-price main- 
tenance contracts were legalized, the 
right should be exercised only under 
governmental supervision as to fairness 
to all parties concerned... . But the 
experience of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which was to some extent in- 
terested in this work, as the general 
wartime cost-finding agency of the 
Government, indicated the extremely 
complicated and delicate nature of such 
regulation.” 

The general tone of the Commission 
is against such Government regulation 
for many and ample reasons. 


Consumer Hurt by Price Fixing 


Vitally important, during a year 
when price fixing, dealer mark-ups and 
the general price and government con- 
trol issue, are in every newspaper, the 
final paragraph in that report, now al- 
most five years old but which has 
guided the Federal Trade through the 
New Deal and into a powerful govern- 
mental position, should be quoted. 

“The real crux of the question, 
therefore, is whether injury done to 
the consumers’ interests through the 
elimination of dealer competition with 
respect to price-maintained articles 
would be greater than the damage now 
alleged to be done to the interests of 
manufacturers and distributors of trade- 
marked, nationally advertised brands 
when they are used as leaders. Neither 
injury is capable of exact measurement, 
but, in the opinion of the Commission, 
the potential damage to consumers 
through price fixing would be greater 
than any existing damage to producers 
through this form of price cutting.” 
HR 5062, to amend certain provi- 
sions of the anti-trust laws, and 
HR 4995, to amend the Clayton Act to 
prohibit unjust or unfair price dis- 
criminations, both introduced by Mr. 
Mapes, of Michigan, have been refer- 
red to the FTC and to the Attorney- 
General for opinions. None has been 
forthcoming. No action will be taken 
on either measure until these opinions 
are reported to committee. Mr. Mapes 
has asked Committee Chairman Sum- 
mers of Texas to request a little speed 
from the Attorney-General and the 
FTC. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


| Are Powerful and 
Sales Tools’ 


Behind its history of leadership and the 
reputation for constantly improved products of Stewart- 
Warner and its subsidiaries, lie the resources of a 
great and experienced organization. Starting at the 
turn of the century to participate in and service the 
automotive industry, this firm now thinks of markets in 
terms of continents, with over 30,000,000 users of 
Stewart-Warner products scattered throughout every 
civilized land. 


Consolidated net sales for the year 1934 were 
$17,075,344—an increase of 72.1°/, over 1933. For the 
first year since 1931 every division of the company 
operated at a profit. 


Alemite, a division of the Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration, pioneered the automotive lubricating system. 
Today, the Alemite Lubricating Systems are used on 
practically every car made in the industry. 


Year after year, ceaseless engineering develop- 
ment of Stewart-Warner products has continued. 
Constant experiment with even the smallest details— 
the courage to blaze new paths—these are important 
among the reasons for the world-wide acceptance and 
performance of Stewart-Warner products. 


Now prominent in electric refrigeration . .. one 
of the largest producers of precision automobile instru- 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, Chicago 

BAKERS REVIEW. New York 

BAKERS WEEKLY. New York 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 

CHAIN STORE AGE, New York 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING, 
New York 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, Chicago 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York 

ELECTRICAL DEALER, Chicago 

ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, New York 

FLEET OWNER. New York 

HARDWARE AGE. New York 

HARDWARE RETAILER, Indianapolis 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York 

HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW. New York 


ee 


FRANK A. HITER 
Vice-President and 

General Sales Manager 
STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


ments... a rapidly expanding factor in the radio field 
. . » with many other diversified interests — Stewart- 
Warner has consistently built virile trade and business 


paper programs around its aggressive advertising and 


merchandising plans. 


Company officials tell Sales Management that 
in every field that represents a market for this com- 
pany, business papers have, and always will be, con- 
sidered important and productive. 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL, New York 

IRON AGE, New York 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New York 

LAUNDRY AGE, New York 

MACHINERY, New York 

MARINE ENGINEERING AND SHIPPING AGE, New York 

MILL AND FACTORY. New York 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 

OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 

REAL ESTATE RECORD, New York 

REFINER AND NATURAL GASOLINE MANUFACTURER, 
Houston 

RUG PROFITS, New York 

SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 

STEEL, Cleveland 

TIRES, New York 


NUMBER 14 OF A SERIES 


This is one of a series of analyses made by the SALES MANAGEMENT editors, acting for the publishers of the 

dominant business papers listed above. Others who have told why they use business papers and the results they 

have secured: General Electric, Bendix Aviation, Cannon Mills, Johns-Manville, Fruehauf Trailer, Bakelite, Gorham, 
Lincoln Electric, Liquid Carbonic, McCann-Erickson, Westinghouse, Ohio Brass, and Green Shoe. 
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So I Went to the Southwest 


Sales Managers’ Conference 


V. (SMOKE) BALLEW 
is the sales carburetor of 
Dr. Pepper, a soft drink 
sold widely in the South. 
Smoke was the program chairman of 
the fifth Southwest Sales Managers’ 
Conference held in Dallas, Texas, 
April 12. He asked SALES MANAGE- 
MENT to suggest a speaker for the Con- 
ference, and the writer happened to be 
recommended. So this accounts for a 
ten days’ trek from New York City, 
the metropolis of the East, to Dallas, 
the metropolis of the Southwest. It 
turned out to be a journey from the 
most pessimistic spot in the country to 
the most optimistic. 

I have been asked not to give my 
speech in full—God forbid—but to 
tell of the many things I saw and 
which interested me on this trip. 

Smoke is not only a sales manager 
but a strong publicity man. He be- 
lieves that anything worth while is 
worth knowing about, and the way to 
have people know about anything, Dr. 
Pepper or otherwise, is to tell them 
about it with every available means, by 
word of mouth, radio, newspapers, 
pamphlets and circulars. In my check- 
ered career, I have attended and spoken 
at many conventions, but never before 
did I see such publicity at work as 
when Smoke Ballew started the wheels 
going. 

I had hardly accepted the invitation, 
when railroad passenger agents in New 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL 


Saunders Norvell jots down some impressions of a 
ramble below the Mason & Dixon line, during 
which he met with super-salesmanship, southern 
hospitality, a triumphant people, and a dust storm. 


York got busy with me by telephone, 
letter and personal calls. I studied the 
letters I received. In one letter, and 
only one, the railroad represen- 
tative stated that possibly he could 
save me some money on the trip. My 
Scotch instincts were immediately 
aroused. I telephoned this gentleman 
to call on me. He was E. A. Boh- 
meyer of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Raiiroad Company, and he informed 
me that I could buy a round-trip tour- 
ist ticket, good for ten days from New 
York to Dallas, including stopover 
privileges, for $69.45. He didn’t care 
what railroad I took to St. Louis, but 
from St. Louis on there was no hesi- 
tation—the M.K.T. railroad was the 
one. 

I selected the New York Central to 
St. Louis. Why? For two reasons. First, 
their station in New York City, the 
Grand Central Station, is the most con- 
venient, and next, /f 7s easier for a pas- 
senger to get to the trains on the New 


Stepping Out: 


With the Federal Housing Act encouraging home modernization, busi- 


ness improving rapidly, and Spring sprucing-up under way, the Bass-Hueter Company 


is taking advantage of a ready-to-hand market. 


This poster, by the Erwin, Wasey Com- 


pany, is silently but insistently urging Pacifie Coast home owners to get in step with 


B-H_ paints. 


Foster and Kleiser will see that it gets on all their billboards for the next 


four months, 
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York Central than in any other station 
in New York City. Then, too, the 
Central has a river that keeps it com- 
pany clear up to Albany, and there is 
nothing I enjoy more than looking out 
of a train window and seeing a river, 
especially a river like the Hudson. 

Smoke, in one of his letters, sug- 
gested it might be pleasant for me to 
fly from New York to Dallas. I could 
leave New York in the morning and 
have dinner in Dallas that night. How- 
ever, I preferred not to fly, as I was in 
no hurry and looked forward to seeing 
the country. 

The New York Central, I have ob- 
served, lays down a lovely carpet to the 
cars of their crack trains leaving New 
York City, but I have also observed 
that, while you have this carpet leaving, 
when you return there is no carpet. | 
wonder why? Isn't a carpet just as 
necessary in returning as in going? 

Just before I left to take the train for 
St. Louis, Mr. Bohmeyer telephoned 
and asked if I were all set and if he 
could order a taxicab to take me to the 
station. ‘Well, well,” I thought to my- 
self, “I have had a lot of experience 
with railroads, before and after the days 
of special rebates, but I never had one 
offer to send a taxicab.”” However, it is 
only fair to say that Mr. Bohmeyer 
didn't say he would pay my taxi fare. 
But I must find out if it is in the rail- 
road code in these days of bus com- 
petition, to deliver the passenger F.O.B. 
from his home to the train. Possibly I 
have missed something. 

Following my redcap, I descended 
the carpeted incline to the de luxe 
train. Imagine my surprise when the 
conductor greeted me. ‘How are you, 
Mr. Norvell, we are glad you have 
taken the Central.” I passed him a 
cigar and asked if we had ever met 
before. “No,” he replied, and 
laughed. I continued on into the train 
and when I found my place in the 
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Five Facts about 


The Literary Digest 


. Read by over 1,000,000 intelligent 


well-to-do families. 


. Read by 525,000 families who have 


incomes over $3,000 annually. 


. 71% of the heads of Digest reading 


families are owners of businesses, 
executives, or members of the pro- 
fessions. 


. 67.8% of Digest families are trace- 


able telephone subscribers as in- 
dicated by telephone directory 
listings. (Note: 14% of all the tele- 
er subscribers in the United 

tates who read weekly magazines 
are Digest reading families.) 


. The Literary Digest gives 100% 


coverage weekly at a cost of one- 
quarter of a cent per family. (Note: 
No other magazine reaches more 
than 12% of these families.) 


THE 


LITERARY 


\ 


HERE is only one way to cover the great weekly magazine 


audience—put The Literary Digest on your schedule. Here are three 
reasons why: 


Consider for instance The Digest’s poll of telephone subscribers — 
proving conclusively that 14% of all those telephone families who 
read only one weekly read The Literary Digest. 


Consider Daniel Starch’s newest magazine effectiveness report—only 
9.2% of The Literary Digest readers read Weekly A— 9.3% read 
Weekly B—11.3% read Weekly C. Even if you assume that none 
of these figures duplicate — in other words — that there are no 
families reading The Digest and two other weeklies, still the 
maximum portion of The Literary Digest audience reached by 
tne three other weeklies combined is only 29.8%. This leaves a 
great market of over 700,000 families—telephone families—fami- 
lies with far better than average income untouched by any weekly 
magazine advertising schedule unless you use The Digest. 


This unduplicated coverage is one reason for the amazing results 
secured by Digest advertisers. Use of many other publications with 
millionsof circulation does not affect results from The Literary Digest. 
Consistent low cost per inquiry and traceable sales results make 
Digest advertisers enthusiastic. 


BEST RESULTS 


A 


DIGEST AND GET 
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Pullman, the porter came forward. He 
gave me a broad smile, showing all his 
ivories, and said: “Howdy, Mr. Nor- 
vell, glad you are with us.’ Shock 
No. 2. That had never happened be- 
fore. ‘Where did I know you before?” 
I inquired. “You never knowed me 
before, sah, but I know you,” and then 
he laughed. 

A little later, as we sped up the 
Hudson, I made my way to the dining 
car. There was the head steward stand- 
ing at the door. ‘‘How do, Mr. Norvell, 
glad to see you. We have some fine 
white fish tonight.” Shock No. 3. The 
white fish was fine and so was every- 
thing else. When I tipped the colored 
waiter, he said, ““Good night, Mr. Nor- 
vell, I hope you liked your dinner.” 
Shock No. 4. By this time I was be- 
ginning to think I was somebody. My 
chest was starting to expand. My hat- 
band was feeling tight. I walked up 
to the club car and actually bought a 
cigar twice as expensive as those I usu- 
ally smoke. Then my colored brother 
in charge of the club car remarked, 
“You evidently like good cigars, Mr. 
Norvell.” Shock No. 5. 


Cross-Continent Receiving Line 


My portfolio was full of statistics 
about business in the United States, 
but I was feeling so good and so im- 
portant by this time that I didn’t care 
anything about statistics. I picked up a 
copy of Esquire and found the cartoons 
in this enterprising journal far more in- 
teresting than anything Senator Glass 
has to say on the subject of the cur- 
rency. 

It has always been my feeling that 
when I travel on an expense account 
I never like to “crowd the mourners.” 
I had only taken a plain lower berth, 
but along came the conductor, who had 
greeted me, and he told me that by 
paying half of the regular rate for an 
upper berth I could have the upper 
thrown up and both mattresses placed 
on the lower berth. This arrange- 
ment would also give me more air and 
room in which to hang my clothes 
without spoiling their beautiful press- 
ing. Now under ordinary conditions I 
would have passed up this luxury, but 
after all those personal greetings I 
didn’t have the nerve, so I coughed up 
the extra money. 

I had hardly returned to my car be- 
fore I was handed a telegram. It had 
come by radio to the train. This tele- 
gram was from Smoke, and the 
expressed the hope that I was on my 
way, and happy. Now I had never 
met Smoke, but when I read that tele- 
gram | had an awakening. So Smoke 
was responsible for all those greetings. 
Smoke was the cause of my being the 
best-known traveler on that train. 
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“Gimme half a dozen of dem Scandal Shorts.” 


“Smoke must be some boy,” I said to 
myself. He was working his system 
on me. 

The next day, at 11.30 A.M., right 
on time, we landed in St. Louis. As 
I passed out of the iron gate I was 
greeted with a warm handshake. It 
was the St. Louis traffic manager of the 
M.K.T. railroad. 

But how this story is stringing out! 
I won't have any space left to talk 
about Dallas after telling how I got 
there. I took the crack train of the 
M.K.T. railroad, the ‘Texas Special,” 
at 6 o'clock the next night. It had 
been 30 years since I had been to Dal- 
las, and what a difference in trains. 
Here again I was greeted by name by 
all the employes on the train. But to 
cap the climax, just after I had re- 
tired, the curtains of my berth were 
pulled aside and I was handed the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“It is a pleasure to have you as a 
passenger on our train. Trust your trip 
entirely satisfactory. If our representa- 
tives can be of assistance call on them” 
—signed by M. S. Sloan, , 
M.K.T. Lines. Now, can you beat that? 
Smoke was pulling the wires all the 
way from the porter to the a 
on two of the leading railroad systems 
of the United States. I have not an- 
swered Mr. Sloan’s telegram. Instead, 
I shall send him this article. 


The next day at exactly noon, we 
landed in Dallas. I stepped to the ves- 
tibule of the train and stood in the 
doorway. Then I understood just how 
a Hollywood star feels. There was a 
flash, a report, and my picture had been 
taken. And there on the platform, 
with several sales managers of Dallas, 
was E. F. Anderson, secretary of the 
Dallas Sales Managers Club, to meet 
me. Smoke, it appeared, was in Kan- 
sas City attending a drug convention, 
and was not due until the next day. 
Outside was a handsome automobile, 
bright and new. I was driven quickly 
to the Adolphus Hotel and ushered in- 
to a beautiful corner suite. Here for 
three days we held conferences of sales- 
men and sales managers from early 
morning until late at night. I met old 
salesmen friends I had not seen for 
years. 

One morning when I awakened | 
noticed a heavy film of dust of a most 
peculiar color on the glass top of the 
table next to my bed. I looked around 
the room and found that everything 
was the same queer color, and then it 
dawned on me. I had caught up with 
the dust storms. 1 looked out the win- 
dow and could hardly see across the 
street. Well—while in the old days I 
traveled for years in the West, 
and was personally acquainted with 
droughts, tornadoes and floods, this 
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AAcconpmc to Government Census, readers of the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL buy well over half a 
Billion Dollars’ worth of merchandise annually . . . 

As much food and drugs and cosmetics as Baltimore 
and Cleveland rolled into one... 

As much clothing and tobacco and beverages and auto 
accessories as the whole state of Indiana. 

To neglect such a market is like wasting the whole 
volume of a hugely productive gusher . . . To capture it, 
go after the more than 600,000 solid, substantial New York 
homes where the JOURNAL is, and always has been, the 
preferred newspaper. 

With their patronage, countless manufacturers have 
scored success. Without them, no one can operate in New 
York at anywhere near maximum profit. 
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was my first experience with a dust 
storm! 

As I traveled from New York to 
St. Louis and then down to Dallas, 
gazing out of the window most of the 
time, I noticed that Indiana and IIli- 
nois needed painting-up campaigns. 
The buildings in the towns and on the 
farms looked dirty and seedy. There 
was not one bright, fresh looking vil- 
lage to be seen on the entire trip to 
St. Louis. Somehow one had a feel- 
ing of pity for the inhabitants of this 
section of the country. In Texas, how- 
ever, the picture was entirely different. 
Houses were freshly painted. The 
towns looked prosperous. The farmers 
were busy plowing that wonderful 
black land near Dallas, the land that 
produces such bumper crops both in 
dry and wet years, the celebrated black- 
waxy soil. 

It would take an entire article just 
to write about Dallas and its progres- 
siveness. It is a most attractive city, 
both in its business section and in its 
suburban residences and country clubs. 
There are magnificent streets and con- 
crete roads. The most striking thing, 
however, was the attitude of its people. 
They seemed so much alive. They were 
cheerful, happy and apparently prosper- 
ous. What a change from the East! 
Most of the sales managers I met in- 
formed me that the business of their 
concerns in Dallas was running from 
30 to 40% ahead of last year, and 
collections were good. 

There were 300 well-dressed, snappy 
sales managers at this convention. 
When you made a point they came 
back like an echo. It was a great joy 
to talk to them. 


The Long View in Selling 


What were the highlights of my 
speech? My subject was “We Need 
More Vision in Marketing.” I had 
with me Joseph P. Eastman’s report on 
the railroads. Every business man in 
the country should read this report. 
It is hardly realized what a desperate 
situation the railroads are in. 

Airplanes and the buses have made 
terrific inroads into the income of the 
railroads. The truck has taken away 
a large part of their freight business. 
One large jobber in St. Louis, one of 
the oldest houses in the city and the 
leading house in his line in the United 
States, told me that 64% of their ship- 
ments are now made by trucks. The 
railroads clearly have been legislated 
and taxed to death. However, one thing 
stands out. Until recently the railroads 
have been very poor sellers of their 
service, both freight and passenger. 
Most of the leading railroad men of the 
country have been operating men. 
They have thought more of operating 
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trains than they have of getting busi- 
ness and making their passengers com- 
fortable. 

For instance, in New York City we 
have two railroad stations that cost 
millions of dollars. These stations were 
built, not to handle freight traffic, but 
to handle passenger traffic, to take care 
of men, women and children who are 
traveling. Now just envisage the ordi- 
nary travelers, loaded down with bags 
and parcels. Men and women drag- 
ging children of all sizes around by 
their hands. The majority of these peo- 
ple look tired, nervous and irritated. 


But One Had Vision 


The architect of one of those stations 
evidently thought of nothing but how 


to get trains in and out of the station. 


He never thought of the personal com- 
fort of the passengers. He built his 
station with the greatest assortment of 
uncomfortable stairways you ever saw 
under one roof. Think of the millions 
of travelers who have had to lug their 


baggage, their children and also them- — 


selves up and down those steep stairs. 
If you go to meet someone at this sta- 
tion it is next to impossible to tell just 
where he will emerge from the bowels 
of the earth. 

But the architect who built the other 
station did think of the passengers. 
This station has a very central location. 
Stairways are eliminated as much as 
possible. There are inclined walks 
from one floor to another. What has 
been the result? Millions of people 
when going to destinations on which 
these two roads compete have passed 
up the palace of stairways and bought 
their tickets at the other station, on 
the other railroad. 

The railroads now are beginning to 
wake up. They are improving their 
stations. Their trains are air-condi- 
tioned and streamlined. But is it too 
late? Have they missed their oppor- 
tunity by not having vision in selling, 
and not studying the needs, wants and 
desires of their customers, the travel- 
ing public? 

The executive of a business must not 
only work, but he must think. Now I 
don't believe that when a man wishes 
to think it is necessary for him to quit 
working. I sometimes think we do 
our best thinking when we are work- 
ing. Ideas seem to snap out when 
we are busiest. I have attempted to 
think out something worth-while with 
my feet on the railing and a good 
cigar in my mouth. But somehow I 
find that, while my mind goes into a 
reverie under such conditions, it actual- 
ly is not thinking. There is a difference 
between reveries and actual thoughts. 
That and a lot of other things about 
thinking are explained in a very in- 


teresting book called “The Mind in 
the Making,’ by Dr. Robinson. Get 
that book and read it carefully. It will 
help your thinking. 

So much for my speech! One thin 
that impressed me profoundly on this 
trip was how localization of business 
has developed in the past 25 years. It 
is evident that it is more and more dif- 
ficult for national distributors to hold 
the business of the country by operat- 
ing from one central point. National 
grocery jobbers have largely passed out 
of the picture. Dry goods jobbers and 
others are following. This condition 
has been facilitated by truck deliveries. 
Many manufacturers are aware of this 
condition, and are adjusting their sales 
prices to a one-price system in every 
jobbing center. This, in connection 
with truck deliveries, places the local 
jobber who carries complete stocks in 
a commanding position. The only 
complaint of the local jobbers that I 
have heard is that they do not yet 
carry as complete stocks as do most of 
the national jobbers in the larger cities. 


Heyday of Small Jobbers 


An analysis of the rate of growth of 


the smaller jobbing centers of the 


United States will show that practically 
all of them are increasing their vol- 
ume of business at a greater rate than 
are the larger centers. One prominent 
jobber, discussing this situation with 
me, stated that there were only two 
answers to the problem for the na- 
tional distributor: Either the estab- 
lishment of branch houses in strategic 
jobbing centers, or the formation of 
one large company covering the coun- 
try by amalgamating with the smaller 
jobbers in the small, but growing, dis- 
tributing centers of the country. 

There are many more interesting 
things I would like to write about in 
connection with this trip, but I haven't 
room. However, in conclusion I wish 
to express my admiration of the man- 
ner in which this sales conference was 
conducted. There was a fixed program 
and this program was carried out ex- 
actly on time. There was nothing 
amateurish about the organization of 
this Southwestern Sales Conference. 
Some of our greatest associations here 
in the East would profit by taking sev- 
eral pages out of their book. 

Texas is preparing for its centennial 
in 1936. If you have not visited the 
Southwest I strongly urge you to go to 
this centennial and travel through 
Texas. You will get some eye-openers. 


Cracking open the Chicago market this 
month for Bayuk Phillies, the manufacturers 
are giving one cigar free with each 5-cent 
Bayuk if the buyer presents a coupon from 
the Bayuk full-page color advertisement in 
the Sunday Tribune. 
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UBC's Gwn Inquiring Reportec 


- ° 

The Question: 

What important factors influenced your decision 
to use NBC broadcast advertising again during 
the summer of 1935? 


is r . . . a . 
The Place: Various advertising offices in 
New York City. 


The Answees: 


“The summer season is our season of biggest sales . . . more 
cars are on the road... more gasolene, oil and grease are 
being used. Our program on Friday night reaches the mo- 
torist just before he starts his week-end trip or vacation 
period. We consider this summer market of primary im- 
portance... we believe in 
cultivating it every week 
for increased business at 
our own stations and for 
our dealers. We also con- 
sider the automobile radio 
audience a large and 
growing one... particu- 
larly in summer. We like 
to reach the motorist 
while he is consuming the 
products we sell and driv- 
ing towards our outlets.” 


ELLIOTT McELDOWNEY., Director of 
Advertising and News, Cities Service Company 


“Cigarettes know no seasons. Philip Morris advertises the 
year ‘round because people smoke the year ’round. So long 
as there are -sales, there should be advertising. Philip 
Morris buys broadcasting all year ‘round because they 
know their program builds an audience and that they give 
this audience away to 
some other advertiser the 
moment they fail to sus- 
tain it. Just to the degree 
they stop for the summer 
months, they lose speed 
and have to build all over 
again. In the long run, 
Philip Morris are vol- 
ume-wise and not season- 
wise. Or to paraphrase 
the old proverb, Philip 
Morris is not ‘Penny wise 


and schedule silly’.” 


MILTON H. BIOW, President of The Biow 
Company, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Consumers use as much Molle Shaving Cream in July and 
August as they do in January and February or any other 
month of the year. Furthermore, our experience with sum- 
mer broadcasting on three other accounts has demonstrated 
that the listening audience is not materially reduced during 
the summer months. 

Given a product that has 

all year “round consump- 

tion, a copy story that 

sells the goods, a good 

time period and a good 

program — and summer 

broadcasting pays. With 

the Molle Company, dol- 

lars and cents dictated 

the decision to broadcast 

throughout the summer 

months.” 


RICHARD A. PORTER, Vice-President, Stack- 
Goble Advertising Agency, 400 Madison Ave., N. A 
2 


“It’s our experience that the great audience listening regu- 
larly to the Sinclair Min- 
strels does not materially 
decrease insummer. After 
all,approximatel y 2,000.- 
000 active automobile 
sets supplement the 20,- 
000,000 home radio sets, 
serving our nomadic lis- 
teners at vacation time. 
In short, winter friends 
are friends in summer too 
—they follow their favor- 
ite programs wherever 
they are.” 


F. C. BRUNS, Vice-President of Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York City 
. 


“The principal reason that the Maxwell House Show Boat 
is staying on the air this summer is that we have found it 
good business to be on the air in the summer. While there 
is some seasonal varia- 
tion in coffee consump- 
tion, people do drink 
coffee twelve months of 
the year, just as they do 
listen to the radio twelve 
months of the year. We 
do not feel that it would 
be good business to let 
lapse an activity that is as 
important a part of our 
advertising as the Max- 
well House Show Boat.” 


ATHERTON W. HOBLER, President of Benton 
& Bowles, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Add this 


Shock Faetor 


to Newspaper Advertising 


———», 


ee FOR PrORLE WHO THH 


INTE | MAN of Los Angeles /#WUSPUMT| , NEVER AGAIN!” MUTA Cu 
Niro 


HOME SCENE OF vm = == IDEAL SPEEDED) "7omise im Puer Act Case WIT ATES 14 
REQUIEM RITES = s=-—2== tins BP oe eee 


Seventy-five different national ad- ° 
vertisers have tested the shock fac- 3 
tor of Color-on-the-Coast 
have consistently reported increased se 
sales, lowered costs, immediate re- : 
sults. 


Time and again they have proved 
that for broadening distribution, 
gaining demand, sampling, or mak- 
ing special offers to consumers, NO 
OTHER FORCE is more econom- 
ical than the productive power of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, San 
Francisco Examiner and Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, daily and Sunday Sunday Age 

. particularly with the extra ae af = = Sat 
drive of COLOR. iS SS 
Any GOOD advertisement, in E. 
newspapers that do not print color, 
becomes OUTSTANDING when 
the shock factor of COLOR is 


BIGVALUE. 


A= ron THE MONEY | 
Ee. 


added. 

The accompanying advertisement gdareleteclortocrton 

of SHELL GASOLINE is typical Crab Orchard 
. dominant, unescapable, out- a <a 


standing among the regular black- a 
and-white advertisements. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO IE 


EXAMINER EXAMINER! 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


DATLY 


So many advertisers have made unusual 
sales-records with Color on week-days, that 
the service has now been extended to the 
SUNDAY Los Angeles Examiner, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Any unit of one-half page, or larger, is 
acceptable in black and one extra color in 
Seattle and two extra colors in California. 


Color may be run in the Women’s Section 
of Sunday papers, or in the Automobile, or 
March-of-Events sections. 


Complete details of Color-on-the-Coast, 
rates and names of national advertisers who 
have won signal success through its use, may 
be secured from any of our 11 offices. 


) JEATTLE 


. OST-INTELLIGENCER 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL A 


SUN DAY 


All are highly localized as to news and, 
therefore, give a much closer point of con- 
tact with local people. There is no class of 
product that cannot benefit from this more 
direct contact . . . particularly in view of 
the fact that every other family in California 
and western Washington reads the Examiners 
and the Post-Intelligencer. 


That is the reason why these three fine news- 
papers form the best BASE BUY for every 
manufacturer. 


LOR 
nt COAST 


DVERTISING SERVICE 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


Cheap in Price, Not in Looks: (Above) Be- 
cause of extremely simple design, this furniture 
group fits into modernistic or traditional rooms. 
Gilbert Rohde created it for the Kroehler Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. Made of American 
oak, in natural, light gray or colored finish, the 
furniture will be produced in great quantities 
without sacrificing workmanship, say the makers. 
Living, dining and bedroom sets are available. 


Gas Pump Turns Salesman: A _ gasoline 
pump can do some selling all by itself. 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) proved 
this in a test run at five of its stations in 
New Jersey using this new-type Gilbert & 
Barker pump and training every station 
attendant to let the lighted pump register 
do its stuff, The register not only shows the 
exact gallonage in tenths, but the exact price 
of each sale in cents. 

This is the way the pump adds station 
income: A customer drives up and asks for 
five gallons. The pump delivers the five 
gallons, calculates the total price at the cur- 
rent rate per gallon and shows the total bill 
to be, say, 87 cents. Then the attendants 
quietly ask: “Shall I give you your change 
in gasoline?” The customer said “Yes” in 
enough cases during a 12 months’ test, just 
completed, so that total gallonage sales of 
the five stations rose 19.1%. 

These calculating pumps, made of stain- 
less steel and enameled steel sheets, carry 
an illuminated display within the case 
that aids each station’s merchandise sales. 
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Lyons’ Liquors: George Switzer 
designed the handsome labels 
on both the wine and liqueur 
bottles at right and left. E. G. 
Lyons & Raas Company, San 
Francisco, is the manufacturer. 
Wine labels carry a pedigree of 
the contents, tell how to serve 
and at what temperature it 
keeps best. The lion trademark 
is embossed in black on both 
groups of bottles and gold is 
freely used in combination with 
colors harmonizing with the 
beverages. 


Fancy Fan: (Above) Wag- 
ner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, is proud of the un- 
usual looks of this new fan, 
but prouder still of its ultra- 
quietness. Blades (specially 
shaped to eliminate wind 
noise) are of aluminum, 
enameled ebony black; the 
guard, heavy steel wire, is 
finished in silver-gray. The 
base, die-cast, is also black 
with a touch of silver-gray. 


Designing 
to Sell 


Boiler Beauty: (Above) National Radi- 
ator Corporation and Williams Oil-O- 
Matic declare their new oil boiler “has 
everything.” Small, approximately waist 
high, with unsightly gadgets hidden be- 
neath the shining jacket, the boiler 
provides either steam or hot water heat- 
ing. Units are also built to supply 
domestic hot water if desired. Lurelle 
Guild designed the jacket, which has 
the burner and all of the controls com- 
pletely accessible. Basement recreation 
rooms, service stations and small stores 
are expected to be the best customers 
for the handsome bantam. 
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Up on that shelf are probably several 
things this customer wants and would 
buy. But she didn’t see them. Didn’t 
think of them. And she’s certainly not 
going to do what she’s doing in this 
picture. So somebody loses a sale. 


How many sales are you missing by 
making people ask for your product to 
get it? Each day thousands of people 
walk out of stores with products they 
didn’t come in to buy. These extra sales, 
amounting to millions of dollars a year, 
are created for manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are intelligently merchandised. 


If you think you are not getting your 
share of this extra volume, has it occurred 
to you that the American Can Company 
might be of help? Has it occurred to you 
that a company specializing in two basic 
merchandising weapons— packages and 
point-of-sale displays—must have quite 
a merchandising background? 


Possibly in our broad experience, with 
thousands of products in almost every 
field, there may be something of value to 
you. We should be glad to work with 
you and contribute what we can. 


Why does American Can Company 
concern itself with problems of 
retail merchandising? 


Our reasons are the same as yours. 
We cannot sell more packages than 
you sell for us—yoxz cannot sell more 
than the consumer buys. The con- 
sumer is our common goal. 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue- New York 


Designing 
to Sell 


For Clock-Watchers: Above and at left are two Pennwood electric clocks, 
product of the Pennwood Company, Pittsburgh, They tell time to the exact 
second, are “typically American,” owing nothing to foreign origin. The 
numerals revolve on drums and are guaranteed not to get out of order. 
Merchandising is through jewelers and to the electrical retail trade by way 
of the Westinghouse Electric Supply Company. In addition, the company 
reports a brisk business in the clocks for sales contest prizes. 


Lassoes Prize: The Reno “Town 
House Cocktail” bottle, at right, won 
the Grand Prize at the Chicago Na- 
tional Wine and Liquor Show. In the 
window display, at left, the makers, 
Town House Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, have put plenty of cowboy 
atmosphere to remind spectators that 
Reno, where the beverage originated, 
is in cow country. Hiram Walker & 
Sons manufactures the drink for the 
TH Corporation, Owens-Illinois de- 
signed the honor-winning bottles. 
Labels are in red, orange, brown and 
cream. The corrugated sides give a 
grip when the shaking starts, and, 
moreover, sparkle invitingly. 


Foils “Hot Oil”: (Left) Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany found that oil bootleggers, ingenious 
cusses, are cutting off the top of cans, refilling 
them with illegal and inferior oil, and sealing 
them with an easily obtained canning machine. 
Now Veedol cans have a white band on two 
sides. On the ends of the bands a red circle 
extends to the very edge of the can. If the 
top is taken off, the red circle is broken into. 
If the red circle is complete, a purchaser is 
sure the can has not been tampered with. 
Seore: Veedol, 100. Bootleggers, 0. 


Motor OIL Not for Lending Libraries: (Right) Seagram- 


Distillers hope that book-worms as well as bs $ — Straight 
lovers of good cheer will “read” this new 3 Pat fie Whiskey 
4 bottle for its “Pedigree” rye whiskey. Recalling Ps Distilled indenade 
Wi, PENNSYLVANIA : those huge, leather-bound volumes, with brass UE ebec ee 
AT IT hinges and a lock on the cover, over which our YS 
S$ FINEST ; ancestors pored by candlelight, this bottle is to Bo, alle td 
a be poured by electric light. According to the ioe ¥ 
> - Seagram research department, Captain George > 
08 Staten of America by Thorpe, of Virginia, distilled the first Ameri- 
“OMPANY... New YORK can whiskey in 1620. Made of Indian corn, the 
. liquor, “tis said, saved the lives of many Vir- 
ginians who could not drink the impure water. 
This “binding” commemorates Captain Thorpe, 
for it is the kind he had in his small library. 
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OT so many years ago the box- _ very pleasing to the eye, and its com- _ product designer. Just a few examples 

. like plate Camera, at the left pactness makes it more convenient to of these products are radio receivers, 
of the picture, was considered a mar- handle and carry. Another advantage electrical appliances, office machines, 
vel of compact simplicity and attrac- of the Bakelite Molded Camera is its furniture, wiring devices, instruments. 
tive appearance. But how awkward and lasting newness. Unlike the old It is more than likely that your prod- 
cumbersome it looks today alongside covered camera it does not get shabby —_ uct too could be improved through 
the 1935 folding Camera, the creation in appearance even under long and __ the use of Bakelite Materials. 

q of an artist-designer using Bakelite constant use. To inform you as to the possibilities 
Molded for the practical and econ- Not only cameras, but scores of of Bakelite Materials we would be 
omical expression of his ideas. other articles and devices have been glad to mail, upon receipt of your 

The fine modeling of the Bakelite | made practical, more atttractive and request, copies of our illustrated 
Molded case with its rich brown more saleable through the use of — booklets 26M,“Bakelite Molded” and 
tones and lustrous surfaces make it Bakelite Materials and the talent of the 26L,"*Bakelite Laminated”. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION. 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.....43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


BAKELITE 


®E eS TERED ve 
nemerce! Lge te ate ty oF enh @ind quetty M symbol ras the mfaly 
member of presen ond ftw vues of Rotem Copcrones | protect” 


“The registered trode works shows sbove Gitinguish moteriols 
eonctectered by Batelte Corporation. Under he cope! “E « te 
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Qe SNe een. 


= suppose, 


for a moment, that the 
other Newark dailies rep- 
resented a comparable 
advertising value (which, 
of course, they don’t), 
and you chose to have 
them carry your schedule 
to sell the Newark mar- 
ket, your advertising still 
would the 
background and influence 
of the Newark EvENING 
NEws. 


be without 


And that means a lot 
around this part of New 
Jersey. 


Newark Evening News. 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
_ WEEK-DAY NEWSPAPER 


Newark, New Jersey. 
O'Mara & OrmsseEE, 
General 
New 


sentatives, 


York, 


Inc., 


Advertising Repre- 


Chi- 


cago, Detroit, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles. 
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Table 3: Comparison with Ice Box 
Apart From Its Convenience, Does It do a Better Job? How? 
PRESENT OWNERSHIP 
Westinghouse Frigidaire | General Electric 
No. | &% | No. | &% No. %, 
|FOOD PRESERVATION...................| 33 61 20 53 12 6 
| (Keeps food longer, fresher, better; makes) 
reater variety of food possible; food tastes! 
etter; can buy large quantity; easy to save 
| left-overs) 
CONTROL TEMPERATURE........... asl 14 26 12 31 5 25 
(Even cold temperature; things get cold quick-| 
er; food keeps colder) | 
| enoneew... , cial 5 a 3 8 1 5 
| SANITATION aa 2 4 3 8 2 10 
(Easier to keep clean) 
| 
TOTAL MENTIONS ssn loraatatuastabaeieeed 54 100 38 100 20 100 
TOTAL OWNED... : Kinane 24 an 16 7 11 


Table 3 presents the general opinions on the advantages of electric refrigeration, 
comparing in this respect the owners of the three brands here treated. These evalua- 
tions are made from the point of view of advantages gained by use of the refrigera- 
tor. The evidence points to Food Preservation as the compelling reason for pur. 
chasing any brand. Very few people appear to change from ice boxes to electric 
machines in the belief that they are saving money by so doing. 


Why Did You Lose that Last Order? 


(Continued from page 622) 


the time of making the decision. The 
investigators asked seven questions 
comparing the electric refrigerator with 
the ice box used previously, before even 
inquiring as to the brand now owned 
and the reasons for buying it. Addi- 
tional questions led to the point of 
motivation. 

The questions in which we were 
really interested became secondary to 
the respondent. The evidence on the 
real reasons for her choice of a refrig- 


erator was volunteered as incidental to 
the theme she was ostensibly discussigg. 
She was asked, for example, what ad- 
vantages there were in the brand she 
owned, whether she had some particu- 
lar reason for preferring it to others at 
the time she bought it, whether it had 
justified these reasons. Then she was 
asked if she considered other brands, 
and what they were. Because of the 
small number of samples available in 
this study, it became necessary to limit 


Table 4: What Is Its Chief Disadvantage? 
| PRESENT OWNERSHIP 
Westinghouse | Frigidaire | General Electric 
| wo. | % | Wo % | No. % 
SRE RH 49 80 | 12 5 | 8 73 
DRIES FOOD AND OTHER FOOD COM-| | 
arabes materia baad ; oo 12 ees 27 
| Too Ee es = a 4 2 13 
| TAKES TOO LONG TO FREEZE | 1 4 es 
| ee | be a 1 6 
[fe = 1 7 = o 
TOTAL MENTIONS................. 2 100 1% | wo | 100 
| | | 
I is ETO } «|. 16 | "| 
| | | 


Table 4 presents the disadvantages which are associated with experience with each 

of the three refrigerators. The sampling is not large enough to differentiate the 

three groups. The table is presented to show the possibilities of providing a back- 

ground to contrast with Table 1. Comparison of reasons for lost sales with actual 

dissatisfactions caused by experience will allow us to separate anticipated objections 
into those that are realized and unrealized. 
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: In the first four months of 1935 National advertisers 

spent more of their advertising dollars and used more 

I to advertising linage in The Philadelphia Inquirer than 
pe in any other Philadelphia newspaper. 
sh 
ie When the Nation’s leading advertisers single out a 
Sat newspaper in any community to carry the bulk of 
had their advertising effort, there must be a reason—and 
"i. there is a reason in Philadelphia. 
2 For the six months ending March 31, 1935, The Sun- 
mit day Inquirer attained a new all time circulation peak 


of 677,135—nearly double the circulation of any 
other Philadelphia Sunday newspaper. The Daily 
Inquirer with 278,360 circulation far outranks any 
. other morning competitor. 


When you consider that the combined circulation of 
the Daily and Sunday Inquirer of almost a million 
can be bought at one of the lowest milline rates in 
America, you have the reason for its dominance in 
the Philadelphia market. 


The Philadelphia Inguirer 


a “Pennsylvania's Greatest Morning Newspaper” 
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Here isa 


“Chain’” 
that really 


PAYS! 


The constant stream of 
people going into retail 
stores ... these are your 
prospects. And they're 
where you've been hop- 
ing to get them. 


An attractive window or 
counter display will re- 
mind them of your product 
at the one point where 
they can buy it. 


Make the chain com- 
plete! Follow through to 
the point of sale. May we 
help you? 


UTHOGRIPHINGePRATAGe 


RIE PENNSYLVANIA 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| of these reports applying to the other, 
| and why the other considered one was 


| feasible. 
| limitation would be removed. 


| 
aa | 
| 


| the other, a direct question so camou- 


Table 5: The Recognition of Upkeep Cost 


PRESENT OWNERSHIP 


| Westinghouse | Frigidaire | General Electric Combined 

| No | % | Wo | % | No % | Nw. | 
BEE nicsincsesiecrriccccd O11 Ol at ok ote 
MORE EXPENSIVE : 4 4 
NO SAVING IN WINTER............ | 1 4 1 6 4 36 6 | 12 
oe anne — (4 | 46 | “ 56 4 36 | (24 | 47 
TOTAL MENTIONS 24 100 = s«*16 100 11 100 «| «651 | «(100 


Table 5 presents is note- 


refrigeration 


material on the recognition of the cost of upkeep. It 
worthy that less than 50% have an assured conviction that electric 
costs less than ice (initial cost not considered). There is a difference between the 
owners of Westinghouse, Frigidaire and General Electric. The conviction of saving 
decreases in frequency in the order named. 


these brands to the one considered most 
seriously in order to make comparisons 
In a larger study even this 


The tables giving unfavorable and 
favorable comments are the results of 
these various approaches—not the ra- 
tionalized or stereotyped answers fre- 
quently resulting from a direct question, 
but the spontaneous discussion of 
points through having had interest de- 
ve.oped. They indicate the wealth of 
the material elicited by this method, 
and, we believe, its validity. If present 
owners of a G. E., for example, should 
generally agree that a great advantage 
was its initial /ow cost, and those who 
rejected G. E. should offer as a reason 
its initial /igh cost, the results of the 
survey would be subject to question. 
On the contrary, there was close corre- 
lation, as disclosed in the tables and 
explanatory comments. 


There are at least two forms of in- 
direction which may be practiced: One, 
asking questions on all sides of the 
subject and deducing the complete 
answers from the group of answers; 


flaged in its approach that it becomes 
unimportant in the mind of the res- 
pondent, and the answer is given with- 
out thought. Both of these approaches 
were used in determining why the one 
refrigerator was bought, the converse 


not bought. 


Table 6: Recency of Purchase 
Tabulated by Present Ownership 


Westinghouse Frigidaire General Electric Combined 

No g No % No % No 0 
Owned less than 3 months... 3 | wil sf? 4 ; wm | 19 
Owned 3 to 6 months 5 21 6 37 5 45 16 31 
Owned 7 months to 1 year zs 14 58 1 6 5 45 20 40 
Over 1 year to 2 years : 2 8 2 13 1 9 5 10 
TOTAL OWNED... ; 24 100 16 100 11 100 51 


Tabulated by Refrigerator V Which Was Considered and mapeuee 


No % No % No % No % 
Less than 3 months cim@mtwet* 2 aes ee 
3 to 6 months 4 29 2 17 10 40 
7 months to 1 year... ; 3 21 6 50 11 44 
Over 1 year to 2 years... : 2 14 3 25 
TOTAL REFRIGERATORS CONSIDER- 
ED AND REJECTED 14 100 12 100 25 100 


Table 6 shows choices and rejections in respect to the time of purchase. Com- 
parison of each may be made to see whether they have increased in choice or in 
rejection in the last quarter as compared to preceding ones. In the last three months 
there has been a swing in Stamford toward Frigidaire and against Westinghouse. 
This is shown by the change in frequency of those who accept and reject each of these. 
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New G. E. Picture Paper 
Opens Home Doors for 
Appliance Salesmen 


An 8-page rotogravure quarterly pic- 
ture paper, called “Modern Living,” 
is opening doors for salesmen of Gen- 
eral Electric household appliances. The 
publication covers, in pictures and cap- 
tions, parts of the story of what the 
General Electric Company’s scientists, 
inventors and engineers are doing to 
make life easier and more comfortable. 

Each of the 55 distributors of G. E. 
refrigerators and major appliances pays 
the company the cost of the required 
number of copies of the publication. 
Then each one chooses his own 
method of putting them into the hands 
of prospects. Some employ profes- 
sional sampling organizations, some 
the local messenger services, some put 
them into the hands of their own spe- 
cialty salesmen who get many a door 
opened by saying: ‘Mrs. Whoosis, 
here is your copy of Modern Living,” 
which uniformly gets a woman's favor- 
able attention. Distribution, in some 
cities, is being confined to a definite 
group of prospects, as those in the 
middle-class areas. 

It is reported that the first issue of 
“Modern Living’ totaled 7,500,000 
copies and that the company hopes 
future issues will run even larger. 

At the bottom of the back page of 
each issue will appear a coupon on 
which the prospect may indicate with 
a check mark her interest in any of 
the 10 principal G. E, appliances— 
refrigerator, range, washer, radio, oil 
furnace, and so on. The local dis- 
tributor’s mame and address appears 
alongside the coupon. 


MODERN €) LIVING 


A PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO THE WEW AGE OF LIVING ELECTRICALLY 


50 YEARS AGO 


ft Phectre Retrigventnas on Pag 


New G-E “Newspaper” aims at millions 
of homes. 
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we Even consiner A MAN'S SOUL 


Mw you don’t ever get out of bed on 
the wrong side, but just the same every 


man’s soul needs a little lifting in the morn- 
ing. We know that. So in our hotels we go out 
of our way to put pleasantries in your way 
when your day begins. 


For instance, if you feel a bit loungy and 
want to breakfast in your room...why not? 
By the time you’re showered and shaved 
...there’s your table. There’s a vase with a 
flower. There’s the morning paper beside 
your plate. And a delicious club breakfast. 
Food for the body as well as the soul. 


Or, you prefer to go down to the dining 
room.“Good Morning” says the elevator oper- 
ator. “Good Morning” says the Captain as he 
leads you to the table and hands you the 
paper. “Good Morning” says the waiter, and 
almost before you have your napkin unfolded 
there’s a complimentary demi tasse before you. 
The world’s a pretty good place after all! 


We cater to the moods of men at every 
hour of the day and night. So it is that ho- 
tels under our direction are such pleasant 
places to come to, to stay in, to visit 
again. And here you may live in the 
lap of luxury, without paying a lux- 
urious price. 


1 


af 


“ ~ ae ERE 


Hotels directed by NATIONAL 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT Co., inc. 
Ralph Hitz, President 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington Street 
Washington Office: 830 National Press Bldg, 


@In New York HOTE L N EW YOR K E R 
Frank L. Andrews, Manager. 2500 Rooms with 
radio, tub and shower...$3.00 and up. Private 
tunnel to Pennsylvania Station. Modern garage 
facilities. 


ein New York HOTEL LEXINGTON 
Charles E. Rochester, Manager. 801 Rooms with 
radio and bath...$3.00 and up. Three blocks from 
Grand Central Station. 


In Cincinnati NETHERLAND PLAZA 
William O. Seelbach, Manager. 800 Rooms with 
radio, tub and shower...$3.00 and up. Automatic 
garage in building. 


@In Detroit TH E BOOK - CADILLAC 
J.E. Frawley, General Manager. Wm. J. Chitten- 
den, Jr., Manager. 1200 Rooms with bath... $3.00 
and up. Four great restaurants... Convenient 
garage facilities. 


eIn Dalla TH E ADOLPHUS 
Otis M. Harrison, Manager. Finest and largest 
hotel in Dallas. 825 Rooms with bath...$2.00 and 
up. Unexcelled convention facilities...Garage in 
connection. 


eInDayon HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
H. F. Stevens, Manager. 300 Rooms with bath... 
$2.50 and up. Three attractive restaurants...Mod- 
ern garage in connection. 
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What of the Summer? 


Advertisers whose products have an all- 
year-round appeal or those whose sales 
a peak in the Summer months, are 
“Shall we use Sum- 


reach 
asking this question 
mer radio?” 

Magazines and newspapers follow their 
readers during the Summer or patiently 
await their return from automobile trips 
and vacations. But what of radio, whose 
advertising turn once and wait fot 
no man? 

Granting that the stations used cover the 
vacation areas so far signal strength is 
concerned, the following figures may help 
to answer the question of Summer radio 
advertising. They are taken from data 
recently compiled by NBC and CBS. The 
more than two sets to a family figures are 
given on the premise that in many Cases 
the extra set accompanies the family to 
the Summer home. 

Here are NBC's figures for the number 
of automobile sets in U. S., based on Mc- 
Graw-Hill reports: 


pages 


Radio 
Year Auto Sets Families 
1931 34,000 14,000,000 
1932 142,000 16,000,000 
1933 285.000 17,000,000 
1934 950,000 18,000,000 
1935 (estimated) 2.000.000 20,000,000 


And here are CBS's figures: 

No. of auto radio sets in U. S. 
as of January 1, 1935 

(Note: 800,000 cars equipped in 
1934) 

No. of U. S. homes owning two 
or more radios 2,295,770 
That sponsors with national coverage be 

lieve radio should be included in a Sum- 

mer advertising campaign is evidenced by 
the formidable list of national advertisers 
who are carrying their program through the 

Summer. Some of them are: Armour, 

Campbell, Cities Service, the Centaur Com 

pany, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Corn Prod- 


1,800,000 


ucts Refining Company, General Foods, 
General Mills, Fels & Company, Ford 
Motors, Frigidaire Corporation, General 


Motors, General Baking Company, General 
Cigar Company, Gulf Refining Company, 
Lady Esther, Standard Brands, Sterling 
Products, Swift & Company—and so on to 
the end of the alphabet. 


What to Do? 


So the listening public thinks the com- 
mercials are twice as long as they actually 
are. (MRCA—SALES MANAGEMENT sur- 
vey, SM, May 1). Looks as if the listen- 
ing public must be more completely sold 
on the length of the commercial. A few 
clever program builders have already done 
this and have either made their commer- 
cials half as long or have actually an- 
nounced beforehand the length of the 
commercial. Waiting is always tedious and 
waiting for the end of a commercial of 
unknown length is doubly tedious. 

Two solutions are in sight. Make the 
commercials more interesting—or tell the 
public how long they are going to be be- 
forehand. Cremo’s “twenty words, no 
more, no less” was a basically good idea, 
even if they did sneak in 40 or 60 more 
words in getting to the 20. 
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Radio Fade-ins 


Again, More Power 
to You! 


So many of WOR’s famous guests used 
this expression on the opening broadcast of 
the new high-fidelity transmitter at Carteret, 
New Jersey, last March 4 (SM., March 
15), that it became the title for WOR’s 


One of the two WOR 385-foot antenna 
towers at Carteret, New Jersey, 16.6 miles 


from New Yorle City. Not seen are 40 

miles of copper wire buried beneath the 

surface of the earth—an ideal ground 
system, 


elaborate brochure just published. The 
book gives a concise explanation of the 
new directional antennae, which throw 
120,000 watts of power toward New York 
and Philadelphia and only 6,000 watts at 
right angles toward the sea and the less 
populous districts. 


Press Does Cooperate 


A recent survey reported in Variety, 
covering 575 newspapers with a combined 
circulation of around 30,000,000, gives the 
following concerning radio activities of 
these newspapers: Of the 575, 506 main- 
tained a radio page (a 5% boost over the 
preceding six months), 220 ran gossip 
columns, while 129 used radio pictorial 
material 

Only 160 were still using the “pick of 
the day” radio program listings, the drop- 
ping off of this type of display being 
caused by complaints from both advertisers 
and readers who questioned the radio edi- 
tor’s choice of programs. 


The ‘‘What’s-It”’ 


A merchandising tie-in to its “Billy and 
Betty’’ radio program, heard five times a 
week (6:45 P.M.) over WEAF, is the 
Sheffield Farms Company's miniature news- 
paper, the “What'’s-It.". The paper is de- 
livered to over 500,000 customers in the 
New York area by Sheffield routemen. 


BY PETER PERCH 


The ‘“What’s-It” is being published 
two weeks and should be a great help 
keeping the children interested in the | 
gram—and Sheffield milk. N. W. A 
& Son is the advertising agency. 


Merchandising Studio 
Audiences 


Including the studio audience in 
merchandising plans is a modern trend 
We already have had theatre lobby displays, 
as used by Gulf Refining Company in the 
CBS Playhouse, and sampling, as used by 
Feen-a-mint. 

Now comes the Realsilk Hosiery Mills 
with another technique. To make up thei: 
studio audiences for the NBC Chicago 
studio, invitations are issued to a selected 
list of prospects in the upper income brack- 
ets. The invitations contain a prepaid post- 
card, addressed directly to NBC, asking 
that a certain number of tickets be set aside. 

This, of course, is only a part of the 
merchandising plan for the “Silken 
Strings” program. Attractive four-page 
booklets, telling about the talented per 
formers heard each week, are distributed by 
the Realsilk salesmen to the public. 

A questionnaire, on a prepaid postcard, 
is included. This asks the reader for the 
name of his or her favorite composer, fa- 
vorite classical or popular numbers, fa- 
vorite comedian, favorite woman singer: 
also for the reader's likes and dislikes. 


Radio-Equipped 
Salesmen 


Benjamin Moore Paint salesmen see to 
it that the paint dealer is thoroughly sold 
on the Moore daytime radio program ove 
CBS every Wednesday. Two hundred 
salesmen, when they call at this time of 
the day, bring their radios with them, tune 
the dealer into the program and show him 
how it is doing an effective job for him. 

The dealer is also furnished with ex- 
cerpts from letters sent in by radio listeners 
Copies of the decorating suggestions, which 
are sent to over 200,000 members of the 
Benjamin Moore Triangle Club, are also 
forwarded to the dealers. 


Radio Sales Conference 


To get information to its salesmen, deal- 
ers, and to the public in a hurry and in a 
dramatic fashion, The Jarman Shoe Com- 
pany, division of the General Shoe Cor- 
poration, staged a radio sales conference, 
April 18, over station WSM at Nashville, 
Tennessee. WSM has 50,000 watts power 
on a cleared channel and uses 3,000 field- 
men in 21 states to merchandise its spot 
broadcasts. 


Fan Mail 


Mr. Leo N. Burnett, Vice-President of 
Erwin Wasey & Company, in a letter to 
Radio Fade-Ins, sends in this sound ad- 
vice: ‘The more I see of this radio busi- 


ness the more it appears to me that there 
is no substitute for a vast amount of in- 
tensive work before a program goes on the 
a.” 
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Snapshots 


F. W. WOOLWORTH cuts loose with 
advertising once in a blue moon. It’s 
that time now, evidently, for the 5-&- 
10 chain is using newspapers to boost 
“Fabray—amazing new kind of wall 
covering you can wash 1,000 times. . . 
Not merely sponged like so-called 
‘washable wallpapers.’ Sold exclusive- 
ly at Woolworth’s. . Only 20 cents 
a yard.” 


KROGER GROCERY & BAKING is 
giving professional photographers 
spasms by announcing popular-priced 
roll films at 25% to 33% less than 
present standard figures. A developing 
and printing service at 25% to 50% 
under present scales is also to be in- 
augurated in the chain’s stores. Film 
purchasers will be given stamped con- 
tainers for mailing the exposed rolls 
to a developing plant in Cincinnati, 
from whence they will be returned. 
The films are made by a Belgian firm. 


POMPEIAN OLIVE OIL,. Baltimore, 
brings out a container for its product 
in the form of a cocktail shaker. Pur- 
posely slack-filled, the other ingredi- 
ents of French dressing may be added 
and shaken up in the container. Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Company designed it. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, fills the proverbial long-felt 
want with its Cellophane pencil. 
“Every grocer, druggist, gift shop, 
variety and department store has been 
waiting for this pencil to mark Cello- 
phane packages.” Black, red, blue and 
green are the colors available. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR touched off a 
big space blast on the very day that 
news of the English sovereign’s Silver 
Jubilee was on front pages. ‘Yes! Fit 
for a King’’ was Gem's headline under- 
neath a picture of a crowned and er- 
mined monarch. “We couldn't make 
Gem better by royal command. Every 
perfection of grace and precision is 
already expressed in the handsomest, 
simplest, strongest and safest razor at 
your command.” "Twas neat timing. 


The old Gray Mare may not be 
what she used to be, but there’s life 
in the old gal yet. According to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
S. Depattment of Agriculture, last year 
11,827,000 horses and 4,795,000 mules 
helped get im the crops on American 
farms. Though that number is a de- 
crease of 1% from a year earlier, it is 
the smallest decline for a score of years. 
Further, the number of horse colts 
foaled was 27% more in ’34 than in 
33. The Village Blacksmith is not en- 
tirely occupied in fixing flats. 
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A. R. HANSON moves from ad man- 
ager of Florsheim Shoe, Chicago, to the 
same post with Selby Shoe, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 


PorTIS BROTHERS HAT COMPANY 
tosses a chapeau into the ring and pre- 
pares to fight for Summer business. 
The ‘Portis Breeze Bangkok Weave,” 
a washable straw hat, resembling felt, 
rainproof and sunproof, will be push- 
ed by newspapers, magazines and di- 
rect-mail. §_Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
& Finn, Chicago, is the ad agency. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY is tell- 
ing readers of 51 national and regional 
medical and dental journals ‘The facts 
about canned foods.’ Doctors are ask- 


ed to suggest subjetts on which they 
would like to be informed and ads are 
promised on “‘nutritive value of canned 
foods; conservation of vitamins in the 
canning process; whether they are safe 
for children,” etc. The first ad in the 
series is being sent by AC to all can- 
ners, class ‘‘A’”’ wholesale grocers, food 
brokers and grocery chains. 


Councils of the AAAA have elected 
Paul Cornell, Geyer-Cornell Company, 
chairman of the New York Council; 
J. L. Lavin, Lavin & Company, Boston, 
of the New England Council; C. 
Harold Marston, Geare-Marston, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Atlantic Council, and Z. 
L. Potter, Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Chicago, Western Council. 


LEADIN 
LADIES 


YOU CAN'T BEA 
BUSINESS MAN 
AND ALSO A 
WOMAN-HATER 


You knowit's the woman who buys. She’s your 


best friend. The women in WOR'’s service area 


—a 7 billion dollar market—do the buying... 


just as they do anywhere else. But there is 


a difference. Their cosmopolitan interests— 


which WOR never forgets in its programs— 


make them leaders in public endorsement. 


Don't neglect them. 


BAMBERGER BROADCASTING SERVICE, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


1440 Broadway, at Times Square 

William G. Rambeau Co., Tribune Tower 
William G. Rambeau Co., Russ Bldg. 
James F. Fay, Statler Building 
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FUZZ TODAY WHISKERS TOMORROW 


Dad’s Tools Gave Kid Creenleaf His 
Createst Thrill 


“My ambition as a boy,” reports A. E. 
Greenleaf, President of Greenleaf Com- 
pany—Advertising Agents, Boston, “was 
to be a he-man and earn a man’s pay.” 
So, one day when the family was away 
Kid Greenleaf gathered his Dad’s shav- 
ing tools and did a job on his downy 
face. It was a thrill at the impression- 
able age never to be forgotten. That 
strop was still useful and what a job 
Dad did lower down on the kid when he 
returned! 


It was but a few short years from that 
never-to-be-forgotten age to a he-man of 
6 feet 4 inches. 


It is easy to make an impression on 
the boy but the right ap- 
proach must be used. There 
is no better way than 
through his favorite maga- 
zine. 


There are favored boys in 
this country—the cream of 
the market—eight hundred 
thousand copies of their 
favorite magazines are read 
by about 2,400,000 boys. The 
Open Road for Boys con- 
tributes 825,000 readers each 
month. 


*% Open Road for 
reer 

American Boy . 275,000 

Boy's Life ...., 250,000 


800,000 X 3 


BOYS DO EAT MORE 
Ask the Fortunate Man Who Has One 
At thirteen, the average boy eats slightly 
more pounds of food per year than the 
average active man. 


At fifteen, and until he has reached his 
growth, he eats 30% more pounds of 
food per year than the average active 
man and 11% more than the very ac- 
tive man, which latter group includes 
men working in heavy industry. 


In special body-building foods—Cereals, 
for instance, Milk products, ete.—the 
percentage is much higher. 


A CENSOR FOR THE FUTURE 
BELIEF IN ADVERTISING 


THE OPEN ROAD FOR 
BOYS is a clean magazine 
of healthful activity appeal- 
ing to boys in their forma- 
tive years. Ours is a great 
responsibility to advertising. 
We cannot take a chance on 
the smallest classified adver- 
tisement without full inves- 
tigation. If a boy is misled 
on a l(c item it may make 
him distrustful of advertis- 
ing all the rest of his life. 
Our great responsibility is 
to youth—to future man and 
advertising. 


We have many facts—We'll 
help you prepare advertising 
or advertising literature from 
the boy angle through our 
Editorial slant on boys and 
boy habits. 


THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS MACAZINE 


729 Boylston St., Boston ©@ 


Chanin Bldg., New York © 


307 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


NELSON J. PEABODY, Advertising Manager 


THE BOY IS STILL THE FATHER OF THE MAN! 
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'S}5 Silk Stockings 
for only 50¢! = 


Send 50) and 3 Ivory Flakes bax-wmps and get thes 
beautiful “Adjustables” pavented and made by The 


Four-color pages make Ivory Flakes’ silk 
stocking offer to women. 


Ivory Flakes to Use 
Gotham Hose in Big 
ec . > 2 

Sampling” Campaign 

A big-sale tieup between Ivory 
Flakes and Gotham “Adjustables”’ gives 
Procter & Gamble the theme for a 
Summer magazine campaign to start 
in June, and may win “several hun- 
dred thousand” new users for Gotham 
hosiery. 

Four-color pages offer $1.15 silk 
stockings for 50 cents and three Ivory 
Flakes box tops to those women who 
fill out the coupon, buy the three 
boxes of soap and mail the tops to 
P. & G. 

This is the first time ‘‘Adjustables”’ 
have ever been sold for less than the 
standard price, Gotham says in its part 
of the copy—paid for entirely by the 
soap company—but it looks like a good 
sampling opportunity and on that basis 
the manufacturer believes the cut price 
is defensible. 

“We have a contract from Procter 
& Gamble for several hundred thou- 
sand pairs,” F. J. Moekel, Gotham 
secretary, tells SALES MANAGEMENT, 
“and I have an idea it will be doubled 
before the end of the campaign in Sep- 
tember. We go into this because we 
believe it will imduce a great many 
new customers to begin wearing our 
stockings.” 

P. & G., promoting Ivory Flakes as 
“stocking insurance,” places four-color 
pages in Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, McCalls, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Parents and American, to- 
gether with rotogravure pages in True 
Story, True Experiences and Radio 
Mirror. Newspapers are to be used 
in Philadelphia and Detroit only, with 
an Ivory Snow tieup. 
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Here’s the Difference Between 
Mail List Compiler and Broker 


In discussing the intricacies of mail- 
order merchandising with tyros through- 
out the country, I find few who appreciate 
the distinction between the compiler of 
mailing lists, and the mailing list broker. 

The compiler of mailing lists works 
primarily from trade directories, mercantile 
reference books, and the like. His mission 


may be defined, 
rather broadly, as 
that of compiling 


the names and ad- 
dresses of all indi- 
viduals engaged in 
a certain business or 


profession. Often 
this is a_ tedious 
process, involving 


much checking and 
rechecking. Because 
such a list, once 
compiled, may be 
sold to a number of 
persons, the labor 
and expense _in- 
volved may be 
distributed or pro- 
portioned to the various sales. Thus it is 
usually possible to buy from a responsible 
compiler a list, let us say, of the Whole- 
sale Grocers in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Kentucky at a price considerably less than 
the clerical cost of compiling such a list 
for your individual use. And there is the 
added advantage that the purchased list 
probably will be more accurate, since the 
compiler, through his postage guarantee, 
is continually eliminating ‘‘dead’’ names. 
As a rule, the compiler covers a wide 
field. The larger houses catalog hundreds 
of lists, which are furnished promptly, in 
typewritten form. There are, however, 
specialists in the compiling field. One firm, 
for example, may handle mailings to phy- 
sicians. In this case, the list is not sold, 
but stuffed envelopes are addressed from 
stencils, which the firm maintains. A large 
clerical force is required to keep such lists 
in perfect condition. Most of the large 
pharmaceutical houses, making frequent 
mailings to doctors, use an addressing serv- 
ice of this type, finding it more economical 
than an attempt to maintain individual lists. 
And now for a consideration of the mail- 
ing list broker: He is a comparatively re- 
cent innovation, and his existence is due to 
a peculiar phenomenon. Shrewd mail-order 
operators know that the individual who 
makes one purchase by mail is a better-than- 
average prospect for other mail-order 
solicitations. Thus there has been for a 
long time, considerable trading of | lists. 
“A,” who sells custom shirts, has 25,000 
active customers. “‘B,”’ who markets cigars 
by mail, has a similar list. They exchange 
(not actual names, but an addressing serv- 
ice). Each sends the other 25,000 stuffed 
envelopes, which are addressed and mail- 
ed. Some operators may not care to re- 
lease their names, or may have only a few 
thousand names, whereas they wish to cir- 
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cularize a hundred thousand, or a million 
prospects. In such cases, names are rented 
from other mail-order concerns. Stuffed 
envelopes are sent to these concerns, with 
check to cover postage. They are addressed 
and mailed, as in the case of exchanges. 

This business of buying, selling and ex- 
changing mail-order customer and prospect 
names has grown so complex in recent years, 
that no one operator can hope to keep in 
touch with all available sources. Thus the 
mailing-list broker has entered the arena. 
His mission is to keep in touch with those 
who are actively in the market for mail- 
order names, and those who have lists to 
rent or exchange. For his negotiations he 
receives a moderate commission from the 
holder of the list (in case of an exchange, 
both parties pay the negotiating broker a 
smal! commission). 


A Last Try for a Renewal 
That Ought to Do the Trick 


I was among those equestrian enthusiasts 
who, in the recent Kentucky Derby classic, 
fondly believed that the other horses would 
be seeing Nellie home. Nevertheless, my 
gambling instinct has revived sufficiently 
to warrant a small wager on another filly 
—Helen Richards, by name. 

Miss Richards is an associate editor of 
Pictorial Review. My bet is on a renewal 
letter which she has lately written for that 
estimable household journal. The copy 
I have before me is pen-written, with a 
perfect fill-in. It is a simple little thing; 
at once so ingenious and ingenuous that | 
have a feeling it will bring in the 
recalcitrant renewal: 

“I have been writing you in an effort to 
get you to send in your Pictorial Review 
renewal. 

“I have been asked to discontinue; but 
I hate to let go, because I have been hop- 
ing with every mail that your subscription 
would come in. 

“This is the last try. Won't you let us 
hear this week whether or not you desire 
continued service? Use the card enclosed 
which you can return at our expense. 

“Cordially yours,” 


He Deals in Literature, But 
He Knows How to Sell, Too 


We are prone to look upon the literati 
as rather lacking in commercial instincts. 
The thought that one who deals in literary 
wares may conceivably do a sound mer- 
chandising job, may strike us as passing 
strange. But a contributor sends me this 
letter from Thomas H. Uzzell, a literary 
agent, with the comment that the gentle- 
man “writes almost well enough to join 
our clan”: 

“What happened when Spring house- 
cleaning activities hit the lower left-hand 
drawer of your mahogany Duncan Phyfe 
escritoire, or your late Rutherford B. Hayes 
golden oak, or what have you? 

“Did they bring to light a collection of 
forlorn looking manuscripts—the ones 


L et! 


tersy 


which last Fall, in a blaze of fury and dis- 
gust at yourself and the editors, you drop- 
ped there? 

“I thought so. Well, I hope The Goddess 
of the Broom and Dustpan lifted each, 
separately and disdainfully and demanded: 

“What are you going to do with ’em?” 

“That’s what I, your critic, want to 
know! Shall you kill them or cure them? 

“I'd say, be a good business man, and 
salvage this work if you can. You may 
not be able to get a $500 check from the 
Post, or some other good market that you 
had in mind when you wrote the story, but 
with a stronger opening scene, more dra- 
matic tension in the crisis, a new twist in 
the outcome, a fresh title, perhaps you may 
be able to sell it to a less ambitious market. 

“My charge for showing you how would 
be $5 for a 5,000-word manuscript, or less. 
Practical suggestions for revision and mar- 
keting advice! Then a sale, we hope! 

“Two of my young writers have just hit 
The American Mercury and Esquire. An- 
other has had two stories in the Post and 
two in Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“How about it?” 


This Bird Is Complaining 
When He Should Be Crowing 


A correspondent writes me in deep per- 
plexity. For some time now he has been 
circularizing selected lists of women, offer- 
ing a full-size (75-cent) package of his 
product, without cost to those who fill in 
and return a card. There are no strings 
to the proposition. It is a bona fide intro- 
ductory offer. Returns have been around 
18%, which is very disappointing to my 
correspondent. He asks, reasonably enough, 
“Why shouldn't we get at least 50% re- 
turns on this generous offer?” 

Probably the best answer to that can be 
given in a single word: Inertia. It is 
almost impossible to get 50% of a general 
list to act on any proposition, no matter 
how tempting the offer. Some will throw 
aside the circular without reading it care- 
fully; others will lay it aside with good 
intentions, but just never get to the point 
of mailing the card; a considerable number 
may feel no need for a product in this field; 
a good many may be prejudiced in favor 
of a competitive product, and reluctant to 
“take a chance” with something new. And 
there are some that sniff disdainfully at 
“free offers,” under any conditions. 

Add up the negatives, and I think you 
will agree that an 18% return to “cold” 
lists who have had no previous knowledge 
of the product or firm, is by no means a 
bad showing. 


Whilst we mop a perspiring brow and 
reflect upon the virtues of Palm Beach 
(the cloth, not the community!) I give 
you this cheering thought from a current 
solicitation of Martin Brothers Company: 

“It will soon be time to give serious 
thought to the snow suit line for 


SP 
A Merry Christmas to all! 
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25 Years of Boys 


“For a boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts .. .” 

Turning the pages of the May issue of 
Boys’ Life, we began to realize once more 
how long those thoughts can be... H. 
B. Miller, naval officer who hooked his 
plane to the Macon an hour before she 
crashed, tells the story in fiction. . . . Sir 
Malcolm Campbell describes the breaking 
of a terrestrial speed record There 
are stories on “The Dark Planet” and 
“Terrors of the Tundra’ . All quite far 
removed from Unemployment and Huey 
Long, and How to Master Algebra. Of 
course, there is practical scouting infor- 
mation, too. 

The boys must like it. The circulation 
in the last two years has risen from 210,000 
to 270,000, and the estimate for the Octo- 
ber, 1935, issue is 300,000. Advertisers 
must like it. Among the three leading 
boys’ magazines, Boys’ Life improved its 
position during the depression from a 
rather definite second to first. Its linage 
soared to 33% greater than that of eithet 
of its competitors. 

By adapting 


their messages to the 


WHOLESALE 
GROCERY TRADE 


uP 29.6 % 


Another proof of the stability and 
alertness of the Akron Market— 


Wholesale grocery trade up 29.6% | 
for the first three months of 1935. 
Figures from the monthly Business 
Review of Fourth Federal 
Bank. 


This compares with an increase of 
3.6%, for the Fourth Federal Reserve | 
District. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Reserve | 


| 
Cover this Free-Spending Akron Mar- | 
ket at one low cost in the 


*AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A. Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc. Represented | 
by Story, Brooks & Finley. 
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“wind’s will,” it would seem, the adver- 
tisers have found boys a good market. 

There are three rather special reasons 
why this story of Boys’ Life is being 
written now. They all have to do with 
anniversaries. Frank Presbrey, for example, 
will be 80 next week, and Mr. Presbrey 
has been chairman of the committee on 
magazines ever since Boy Scouts of America 
was incorporated 25 years ago. The mag- 
azine itself has just passed its 24th birth- 
day. It is pretty busy just now, in addi- 
tion to taking the boys, in imagination, 
for explorations of the stratosphere and of 
the tundra, helping to get 30,000 of them 
to the more practical destination of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in August, to greet Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the Scouts’ 25th anniver- 
sary “jamboree.” 

The Boy Scouts did not start Boys’ Life. 
They merely acquired it, in 1912, in self- 
defense. A young man by the name of 
Joe Lane (now with Condé Nast Publica- 


tions) became interested in the Rhode 
Island Boy Scouts. He was also inter- 
ested in becoming a publisher. On the 


streets of Back Bay, Boston, Joe Lane had 
peddled soap from door to door. He sold 
enough soap to earn the premium of a 
printing press. It wasn’t much of a press, 
but it enabled him to print cards and other 
small jobs, and earn money for a larger 
press. 

Joe Lane joined the Boy Scouts shortly 
after its organization. The Scouts had no 
magazine of their own, so Joe proceeded 
to provide one. The first issue, in March, 
1911, proclaimed itself “the semi-official 
publication of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and the official organ of the Rhode Island 
Boy Scouts.” Presumably, Joe had ascer- 
tained his standing as far as the Rhode 
Island part of it was concerned, 

The magazine had two elements of dis- 
tinction. One was a melodramatic tale 
about “The Lost Express,” with a picture 
of the express on the cover, tearing up the 
countryside. The other was a double-page 
spread from the soap company which had 
made possible the first press. 

The National Boy Scout chieftains read 
it, and wondered, and conferred. Boys 
like a bit of melodrama, they knew, but 
there was risk that some parents and even 
a few boys might think that the Lane en- 
terprise (whatever it might become) re- 
flected the Spirit of Scouting. The chief- 
tains offered to take the magazine over on 
the basis of $1 for every subscription on 
its records. These were difficult to deter- 
mine, but a price of $6,100 was finally 
agreed on. The Scouts were unwilling to 
pay cash for it. They gave a note, to be 
paid in five years from the expected reve- 
nues of the publication. 

The first issue. under the new auspices 
also was notable in two respects. It con- 
tained contributions from Daniel Carter 
Beard and Ernest Thompson Seton. Con- 
tributions is right. There is no evidence 
that they ever were paid. 

In its early years the magazine had 
succession of editors, who moved on to 
more profitable jobs. But the chief editorial 
force, then as now, was Dr. James E. West, 


chief Scout executive. 
tracted contributors, then or later wel 
known. A young man was.employed to 
draw the cover. and illustrate two stories 
for each issue. He was paid $75 a month. 
His name was’ Norman Rockwell. Inside, 
however, were celebrities—Woodrow W j!- 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, Admiral Robert E. Peary, Admiral 
George Dewey, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Judge Ben Lindsey, Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, Orville Wright, Dr. David Starr Jor- 
er 

In 1914 Boys’ Life added Frederic L. 
Colver as business manager. Mr. Colver 
inaugurated an advertising code, which said 
among other things: “All advertisements 
published in Boys’ Life are carefully inves- 
tigated and approved by the Editorial Board 
of the Boy Scouts of 
America. The aim is 
to accept only ad- 
vertisements of ar- 
ticles, books and 
propositions which 
we believe will be 
not only of interest 
to the readers but 
worth while for the 
boys to have.” 

Later, under Paul 
W. Willson, busi- 
ness manager for the 


The magazine 


last 19 years, the 
magazine worked Dr. James E. West 
out a_ portfolio ; 


showing advertisers how to break down 
copy into seven boy-market fundamentals, 
and how to build it up under 50 appeals. 
Some of the advertisers today are glad to 
get the advice of Boys’ Life on such mat- 
ters. There are still many, however, who 
seem to be shooting over the boys’ heads. If 
the advertisers want to do that, Mr. Will- 
son said, it’s their business. He is concerned 
with the type (no secret-formula 
stuff; no liquor, beer nor tobacco) 
as with the volume of advertising. He is 
also concerned with the ability of eacl 
product to live up to the claims for it. 

From 1914 to 1916 
rose 60%. Circulation, 
from 13,245 to 76,905. The circulation 
trend since, to be sure, has not been uni 
formly upward. There have been depres- 
sion reverses in advertising too. And the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller fund was called 
on for a loan of $200,000. Of this $151,- 
000 was used; all but $90,000 repaid. 

The rest, Mr. Willson said, probably 
will be repaid soon. The magazine is op- 
erating out of the red; it is increasing in 
readers and linage. It is trying to become 
what its editors consider to be the right 
“magazine for all boys.” 

Whatever happens, youth must be served. 


medical 
as well 


advertising revenue 
meanwhile climbed 


Farm Journal to Continue 


The public sale of The Farm Journal 
property, which had been advertised for 
May 8, was postponed and it is now un- 
likely that it will be held. The June is- 
sue will appear as usual with the customary 
guarantee of 1,100,000 net paid circula- 
tion, and announcements will be made soon 
of plans for the future, including the ap- 
pointment of a new advertising organiza- 
tion, the former representation by James 
M. Riddle Company to be terminated by 
mutual consent. 


Unique Copy Test 


General Mills, in the May 3 issue of 
The Family Circle is making a test of 16 
different pieces of copy. Each of every four 
copies of the Western edition of the maga- 
zine has a different General Mills four-page 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


insert, with pages on Gold Medal, 
Wheaties, Bisquick, and Softasilk. Clinton 
p. Ferris of Blackett-Sample-Hummert origi- 
nated the idea. 


Columbia Limits Sales Talks; 
Bars Laxative Programs 


The Columbia Broadcasting System com- 
mencing July 30 will limit commercial an- 
nouncements to 10% of the total scheduled 
time of the program after six p.m. and 15% 
during the day. An exception is made in 
periods of fifteen minutes or less, when 
49 seconds additional advertising time will 
be allowed beyond the 10%. 

This should prove popular among radio 
listeners as evidenced by their reactions 
shown in the May 1 SALES MANAGEMENT- 
Market Research Corporation study, “‘List- 
eners Analyze and Rate Selling Parts of 
Radio Programs.” 

The network system also has decided to 
permit no broadcasting for any product 
which ‘“‘describes graphically and _ repel- 
lently any internal body functions, symp- 
tomatic results of internal disturbances, or 
matters which are not generally considered 
acceptable topics in social groups.” 

The policy will specifically exclude not 
only all advertising of laxatives as such, 
but the advertising of any laxative proper- 
ties in any other product. It will further 
exclude the discussion of depilatories and 
deodorants. As to new business this policy 
becomes effective today, May 15, and on 
existing business it will become effective 
as rapidly as present business contracts 
with clients expire. The last of these ex- 
pires in March, 1936. 

Another sweeping policy move has to do 
with children’s programs and the system has 
listed eight specifit treatments and themes 
which will be prohibited, such as the exalt- 
ng of gangsters and criminals; the presenta- 
tion of cruelty, greed and selfishness as 
worthy motivations; programs that arouse 
varmful nervous reactions, disrespect for 
parental or other authority must not be 
encouraged; conceit, smugness or an un- 
warranted sense of superiority over others 
must not be presented as laudable; reckless- 
ness and abandon must not be identified as 
a healthy sense of adventure; unfair ex- 
ploitation of others for personal gain must 
not be made praiseworthy; dishonesty and 
deceit must not be made appealing or at- 
tractive. 


Wall Street Journal’s Handout 


of that morning’s Wall Street Journal. 
second section of 18 pages was devoted en- 


feature articles on the railroads of the fu- 


which in all probability 
would not have had otherwise. 


To These Agencies: 


Inc., for ZBT Baby Powder... . 


York. . 


o J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Inc. 
Martin 


May 15, 


Advertising Agency... . 
1935 


Each one of the thousands of visitors 
who went through the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford streamlined Comet, when 
it was on exhibition at New York’s Grand 
Central station, May 6, was handed a copy 
A 


tirely to the new vogue in railroading, with 


ture and some 12 pages of advertising, 
the newspaper 


The Centaur Company to Hanff-Metzger, 
West 
Bend Aluminum Company to Hoffman & 
International Latex Corpora- 
tion, and Germanow-Simon Machine Com- 


pany to Hutchins . Advertising Company. 
.. Sears, Roebuck & Company to Homer 
McKee, Inc. Roma Wine Company 


Gaines Food Company to Moser & Cotins, 
J. C. Moench Shoe Company to 
Park 


Chemical Company to Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc. . . . Robinson Furnace Com- 
pany to Gardner-Greist Company. . . 
The West Branch Novelty Company to 
Jerome B. Gray & Company. Brad- 
ford Oil Refining Company to the Moss- 
Chase Company. ... Excelsior Shoes, Inc., 
to Mumm, Romer-Robbins & Pearson. . . . 
Parfums Corday to Hirshon-Garfield, Inc. 


About People 


R. E. Dyar, for several years research 
director of the Pacific Northwest Farm Trio, 
has been made manager of the promotion 
and research department of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review and Chronicle. ... E. 
W. Timmerman, advertising manager of 


Good Housekeeping, announces the appoint- 
ment of C. O. Davis as Eastern advertising 
He has been 20 years on Good 


manager. 


Housekeeping’s staff. 

E. W. Kreutzberg, with the Penton Pub- 

lishing Company for the past 19 years, has 
been made Eastern manager of Stee/. L. D. 
Bradbury, for several years advertising man- 
ager of the Bridsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, has joined the business 
staff of the Penton Publishing Company in 
Cleveland. W. P. Downey has re- 
signed as account executive at the George 
N. Wallace Company to accept a similar 
position with the Metropolitan Advertising 
Company. . Julian Cargill, formerly ad- 
vertising director of Delineator, and for the 
past two years vice-president of the William 
Estey Agency, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
Evalyn Grumbine, who has been advertising 
director of Child Life for the past 10 years, 
has been appointed business manager and 
assistant managing editor. 


REACHING 
MORE THAN 
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~S& FAMILIES 
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A 200, 843 ‘Family Market 
84.6% 


One Evening Newspaper 


Sales go up—costs go down-—when 
you sell Baltimore through The 


covered 
by this 


News-Post. You reach more fami- 
lies for less money—170,062 (or 
84.6%) of the 200,843 families in 
the ABC city zone—plus 30,997 
families in the surrounding terri- 
tory—all for 35c a line. 


Results for advertisers bring more 
advertising. That’s why The News- 
Post recorded, in 1934, the greatest 
total lineage gain of all United 
States newspapers! 


With 201,059 total circulation every 
day*—by far the greatest circula- 
tion ever attained and maintained 
in Baltimore—The News-Post is 
the key to quicker sales action in 
Baltimore. Get the latest facts and 
figures. 


BALTIMORE 


EWS-POST 


Baltimorey Outstanding Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising Service 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


* Except Sundays. 


The Baltimore Sunday 


American has the largést circulation in all the 


Seuth ..- 


229,832 and still 


going up. 


ARE that your... 
ADVERTISING 

COPY is the right 
ae copy ep 


GREATEST 
a 6 


SALES 


To run copy costs money. Are you getting full value 


in sales from the space you pay for? 


Our plan of copy testing ferrets out the copy that is 
weak, selects the copy that is strong. It gives you 
the opportunity to test several types of copy. 


The measuring stick is actual sales resulting from 
various types of copy—it is not a memory test or a 
summary of consumers’ opinions. 


We establish the control methods, operate the in- 
ventory check, analyze the results and give you a 
report that shows you the sales resulting from each 
individual type of copy. 


Can you afford not to know? 


It costs little to find out in SEND FOR—case study of 
a copy test that brought 
results to agency and man- 


ufacturer alike. 


advance whether your ad- 
vertising copy will bring 
maximum results. 


Market Research Corporation of America 
Rockefeller Center 


1250 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Clrele 7-1657 


120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 
Central 2520 
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Constructive Critics 
Succeed in Spicing 
ANA Convention 


(Continued from page 629) 
in respect to advertising. While all 
might not agree on the points he made, 
they nevertheless were deserving of 
much serious thought. He said, in part: 


“I not only believe that there is an immediate 
business reason for stopping the trend to con- 
centrate business in the hands of the few bur 
also_a very human reason. 

‘Chain-store spokesmen have referred to the 
system of distributing merchandise through the 
independent retailer as obsolete as the canal 
boat. Were the picture to become reality, jt 
implies the shifting of $17,800,000,000, or over 
71 per cent of the coral annual retail business ot 
the country, from its present individual pro- 
prietors to the chains. The shift would vacate 
1,349,000 stores, or 88 per cent of the coral, 
and demoralize rentals and realty values to the 
point where insurance companies, banks and the 
Government would own most of the business 
properties in the land. 

“The shift would liquidate the businesses of 
1,544,000 proprietors, spending annually for op. 
erating expenses $4,589,000,000 aside from -pay- 
rolls and inventory purchases. It would swell 
the ranks of unemployed by 3,500,000 and de. 
crease buying power represented in pavrolls by 
almost $2 000,000,000 annually It would te. 
lease approximately 1,500,000 salesmen from. em- 
ployment, whose estimated salaries and expenses 
amount to $4,500,000,000 with resulting dis- 
tress to transportation agencies, hotels, automo- 
bile manufacturers, gasoline and oil consumption. 
All of this would produce a shock to the eco- 
nomic and social order of disastrous proportions. 


John H. Fahey, chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
urged advertising men to make a 
major effort to raise the standard of 
home living. 

J. P. Cunningham, of Newell-Em- 
mett Company, Inc., sought to answer 
the question, “Has Advertising Bad 
Manners?”’ in the affirmative. With no 
great amount of diplomacy, and often 
with words calculated to make men 
smart, he lambasted testimonials of all 
types, photos which presume to be real 
but which are affectedly posed, ‘‘love 
awakener’’ appeals, the depiction of 
people on the receiving end of offen- 
sive odors, rubber faced models used 
to dramatize horrors, favoritism of 
large mouthed women models, and 
other forms of advertising where 
propriety and good taste are involved 
—at least in the minds and nostrils of 
a substantial percentage of Americans. 

Professor Walter B. Pitkin, famous 
for being over 40, completed the open 
sessions with a talk on what the con- 
sumer thinks of advertising copy— 
which, to quote the speaker, is not too 
much or too good. 

The remainder of the three-day pro- 
gram was devoted to closed sessions to 
which only members were admitted. 
On Monday, President Allyn B. Mc- 
Intire delivered his address on Asso- 
ciation affairs, followed by Managing 
Director Paul B. West, who presented 
a review of major ANA activities. G 
S. MacMillan read the report of Be: 
nard Lichtenberg, - chairman of the 
Government Relations Committee. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Star-Bulletin Offers Short 
Cut to the Honolulu Market 
Always a fascinating spot, Hawaii offers 
more than mere fascination to distributors 
of U. S. products. As an aid to mainland 
marketing men who may or may not get a 
chance to survey this market for themselves, 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin provides a year 
‘round merchandising service which has re- 
cently released three interesting surveys. 
Fields covered are those of fresh milk, 
evaporated milk, and butter. The surveys 
have all the earmarks of thorough and well 
directed research, topped off by a summing 
up that is based on genuine understanding 
of the marketing problems of the territory. 
If you are interested in the possibilities of 
this as a new market, these surveys should 
be valuable in pointing out some peculiari- 
ties of buying in Honolulu. And the Star- 
Bulletin probably has on tap and can pro- 
vide information on most product fields, 
judging by these samples. Address Fay 
King Watts, Advertising Manager, Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, T.H. 


Distribution Direct or 
Through Wholesalers? 


A thought-provoking analysis of the place 
of the wholesaler in the field of distribu- 
tion has been printed in booklet form and 
is available to executives interested under 
the title of "Distribution Through W hole- 
The subject matter is drawn from 
an address by Flint Garrison, director-gen- 
eral of the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
before the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. But it is not limited, in its 
application, to the textile field. Points 
brought out as to the increase in the num- 
ber of wholesale establishments in the U. S., 
the cost of distributing through wholesalers 
as compared with direct to the retail field, 
and the importance both to manufacturing 
and retailing of the maintenance of a strong 
wholesale distribution system, should be of 
interest to many other lines. Copies avail- 
able through the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute, 40 Worth Street, New York. 


) ” 
aiers. 


Low-Down on Dust Storms 


limely, brief, authoritative, is the folder 
released in the face of prevalent publicity 
on dust storms by three organizations whose 
roots go deep in the fertile soil of Okla- 
h ma—The Daily Oklahoman-Times, The 
Farmer-Stockman, and radio station WKY, 
all of Oklahoma City. “Business is good in 
Oklahoma” is the theme—and cited are the 
testimony of automobile distributors in the 


May 15, 1935 


area, together with wired reports of twenty- 
one county agents who ought to know. The 
E. Katz Special Agency, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will gladly send you a copy. 


First Aid to Advertising 
Illustration, by Kodak 


Sales executives, as much as art directors, 
will find much of interest and actual value 
in a handsomely printed journal showing 
excellent examples of commercial photog- 
raphy, published by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Number 12 of the series, just re- 
ceived, is devoted to illustrations showing 
the skill of the photographer, and the un- 
canny accuracy of the lens, in portraying 
texture—in textiles, food products, enamel- 
ware, soap, silver, and many other types of 
products. Known as “Applied Photog- 
raphy,” the journal is a source book of 
samples showing how to use photography 
effectively in your business or profession. 
Free to selected executives, the list varying 
with each issue to include those fields whose 
products are illustrated. Or, available on a 
subscription basis if desired each issue. An 
inquiry to the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York, should be well worth 
while. 

A Review of the Nation’s 
Monthly Review of Reviews 

Since January of this year, as you have 
probably noted, Review of Reviews has pre- 
sented a new face, a new format, to its 
public. Since 1891 devoted to the state of 
the nation, a monthly analysis of national 
affairs, this magazine now extends its hori- 
zon in keeping with the great shift which 
has made the affairs of the nation just as 
truly the affairs of every business man. In 
presenting this point of view to advertisers, 
a brochure has recently been published re- 
viewing the editorial, circulation, and ad- 
vertising records and value of the publica- 
tion. If the book is on your schedule—or 
if it isn’t—the brochure is designed to in- 
terpret quickly a background of 44 years, 
and its pre-view of the next 44. Write for 
"Three Judges Review the Review of Re- 
views,’ addressing Edward F. Healey, Re- 
view of Reviews Corporation, 233 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


os oe mee fos 
to the WEST INDIES 
the CARIBBEAN and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


17 DAYS .. $175 to Havana, Jamaica, B. W. L, 
Panama Canal, Costa Rica. Ample time to visit 
Panama Canal and San Jose, Costa Rica capital. 
Every Thursday. 

18 DAYS . . $165 to Jamaica, B. W. I., Panama 
Canal, Colombia, South America. Optional shore 
trips. Every Saturday. 

10, 11 and 13 DAYS . . $115 up ALL EXPENSES 
to Havana; Jamaica; or Havana and Jamaica.Weekly 
sailings. 

Sailingsfrom New York. No passports required 
Superior accommodations only slightly higher. 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United 
Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, or 632 
Fifth Ave., at 5lst St., New York City. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
Catalogue, and brochure, “Information 
on Sales Contest Operation.” 

SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Blidg., Dayton, O. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
FROM COAST TO COAST refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 

Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 


ON ACCOUNT of the past declining business | tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
period, many professional men with excellent | §2.500, send only name and address for details. 
records, are not working at their proper vocations. | R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
At this time of improvement, they should attempt |N. Y. 
to return to their proper places. Confidence guar- | 
anteed. Refund provided for. A moderate retain- 
ing fee may be paid to finance campaign. Send 
name and address to R. H. Bar and Company, 424 SALES AND BRANCH MANAGEMENT 

. y < 74 | 

Book Building Detroit, Michigan. | SALES EXECUTIVE with fifteen years’ experi- 
amree ence in sales and branch management desires con- 
nection with growing organization. Now em- 
ployed. Familiar with selecting, training sales- 
men, developing markets. References and records 
gladly submitted. Detroit area preferred but not 
imperative. Address Box 430, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. | 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of | 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- | 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of | 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure indi- | 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. | 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


LONDON, Eng 


URRENT CONVENTION TRENDS: Within 


thirty days the editors of SM have attended three 


conventions of horizontal importance to business, 
namely, the annual convention of the American Associa 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the annual of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and the semi-annual of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. It is something of an art to 
dig out the truly significant trends of any convention, be- 
cause whether one listens directly to all the speeches and 
round table discussions, or whether one hobnobs in ‘room 
parties,” the typical reporter is always in danger of living 
so close to it all that he beholds the trees but not the forest. 
. . Our own efforts to discern the significant trends about 
onventions reveal these things: First, the size of attend- 
ance is on the up and up and a greater number of ‘the big 
shots” are among those present. This undoubtedly indi- 
cates a growing trend to solve mutual problems on a mutual 
basis—-a good development. Second, and as might be ex- 
pected, a considerable part of convention programs centers 
around Washington and the part the Federal Government 
is playing, for better or for worse, in the business affairs 
of the nation. But unlike former times, when NRA code 
provisions were largely the topic for star chamber proceed- 
ings of this or that faction within an industry, there is a 
current trend toward discussing all phases of government 
in business out in the open where everybody can hear what 
everybody else has to say. This is a healthy development 
and is rapidly leading to the point where policies and reso- 
lutions (for associations as a whole) are becoming more 
and more the order of the day. And because these resolu- 
tions are not being engineered or politicianed through the 
meetings, but are being adopted only as the result of open 
discussion, and after plenty of deliberation, these same 
resolutions are bound to carry more weight both in Wash- 
ington and with the public at large. In short, business is 
becoming articulate through business associations instead of 
via individual members of this or that industry. , 
Third, and certainly not least in importance, there is a 
rising trend for business to be more and more critical of 
itself. Speeches which a few years ago would have been 
hissed out of conventions are now listened to attentively. 
The old practice of self-glorification and band wagon ora- 
tory has given way to an earnest search for the critics and 
to serious consideration of the merit in and justice of the 
points they make, whether they come from inside or out- 
side of a given association. This trend is especially sig- 
nificant, because in this self-searching by business for what 
is wrong with business lies our greatest guarantee of far- 
reaching progress. 
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AYROLL TAXES VERSUS SALES: The pro. 
lo moters of social security legislation are apparently 

prone to believe that the funds for such purposes 
can be largely and most wisely procured via payroll taxes, 
Certain states have already indicated their concurrence in 
this belief; more are scheduled to follow. All of which 
may represent sound progress toward a desirable and neces- 
sary end. Without, however, exploring the pro and con 
arguments om social security as such, and without dis- 
cussing the problems relating to equitable, non-partisan ad- 
ministration thereof, it does seem to us that there is much 
room for serious debate on the wisdom of imposing pay- 
roll taxes to finance social benefactions. . . . The trouble 
with most taxes imposed at the source of production (or 
close to it) lies in the fact that they are pyramided through 
wholesale and retail markups with a resulting effect on 
retail consumer prices that is anything but encouraging to 
increased consumption and employment. Even corporate 
taxes have come to be treated in many fields as a pyra- 
mided element of cost, because, in the last analysis, the 
dividends on capital can only be evaluated on a net basis, 
which is to say, after all taxes. But with payroll taxes com- 
pulsory, whether or not a company operates at a profit or 
loss, it is inconceivable that retail prices will not be di- 
rectly and materially affected. . At an absolute mini- 
mum, retail prices are increased about 10%, and more 
probably somewhere nearer 20%. That such a price in- 
crease will tend to decrease consumption, and hence the 
volume of employment, seems beyond reasonable doubt. 
And so the social security program, through ill-advised tax 
methods, might turn out to amplify the very social ailments 
it is seeking to remedy. . . . While legislators have always 
been gun shy of retail sales taxes, the fact remains that, in 
the long run, the retail sales tax is likely to prove the most 
satisfactory of all taxes in that it (1) minimizes the effect 
on prices to the consumer; (2) stands up best in times of 
depression; (3) assures (insofar as taxes are concerned) 
a maximum of consumption and therefore employment, 
and (4) is the most just in that it taxes on the amount one 
spends for living and thereby proportionately taxes in ac- 
cordance with the individual standard of living of each 
one of us. . . . Full appreciation and understanding of the 
economic aspects of the retail sales tax may be slow in 
coming. But its coming is inevitable. And meanwhile 
business men, and especially sales 
executives, should be slow to 
favor payroll taxes as the method 
for financing social security pro- 
grams. 
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